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Next Month— 


The theme for next 
month’s issue “Working 
With Children As Artists” 
will be introduced from the 
points of view of a philoso- 
pher, an artist and a scien- 
tist. The contributors are 
Alfred Neumeyer, director 
of art at Mills College, Cal- 
ifornia; L. Thomas Hopkins, 
professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. Paula 
Elkisch, practicing psychia- 
trist, Philadelphia. 

Lucille Ellison will de- 
scribe children’s experiences 
as artists as she observed 
them in the rural schools of 
Breathitt County, Kentucky. 
Emily Pribble Gillies has 
contributed a second in- 
stallment of her article 
“Crosses and Knives” which 
tells of her work in creative 
expression with Mexican 
children. Dora Fields de- 
scribes her “method” of 
stimulating children’s crea- 
tive expression through 
painting and Mary Bowers 
describes children’s creative 
expression through writing. 
Through anecdotal accounts, 
Mary Rogers Fossit describes 
children’s art experiences in 
terms of everyday living. 

One or two articles of 
general interest, news and 
reviews will complete the 
issue, 


EXTRA COPIES — Orders 
for reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 


of the month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201 16th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Courtesy Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


That they may know and understand 
Their common bond with fellow man. 
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Ways of Working 


N CONFORMANCE WITH A FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF NATURE “MAN 
today is born as man has always been born, and with the same 
equipment. Immediately he faces a dichotemy. Equipped with an 
ancient pattern of being he must learn to survive in a streamlined 
world. With inventions and gadgets his ancestors have conquered 
the barriers of time and tide but left the reefs of dissension and strife. 
How long he survives and how well depends upon man’s early recog- 
nition of the bond of his common humanity with others and the 
effectiveness of his efforts in strengthening this bond. 

Always his culture has sought to destroy him. Always man has 
survived. Always there has been a lag between the demands of his 
culture and his ability to meet them. When the lag becomes too great 
man has gone to war to take up the slack. 

But war with survival is no longer possible. Man himself has 
outlawed it, outwitted it. He must find new ways of working if 
he is to survive now. 

In his attempts to find better ways of working, man today is 
experimenting with new structures such as a United Nations As- 
sembly, cooperative citizen groups and state advisory commissions. 
Many of his structures resemble the early block building of a nursery 
school child—shapeless and wobbly and frail. But like the child in 
his building, man’s structures too will improve with maturity and 
experience. The important thing now is that he keeps on building, 
that he keeps certain blocks always available and that he not be dis- 
couraged with failures. 

One of the “must” blocks is what he does for his children. 
Another is that he think of children other than his own, and a third, 
that he begin with what he has and try to improve it. This issue of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon deals with some of the “must” blocks— 
those that seem generally available and possible for use. 


Pomc EDUCATION IS ONE OF THE WAYS 
of working for children in America which has roots deep in the 
culture and traditions of our country. What can it do to increase 
its services to children? What do the trends show is being done? 
Harold Shane discusses these questions and shows their importance 
for greater national and international understanding, harmony and 
security. Free public education as one of the blocks in a democratic 
social structure can and must do more for the children. 

But we must not become too absorbed in our ways of working 
for America’s children alone. Harold Snyder’s article “For Peace 
Through Educational Reconstruction” describes the school he visited 
recently in Greece and suggests what we can do now to help children 
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so much less fortunate than ours. We have added a block to our 
building when we willingly give to others, and with sacrifice to 
ourselves. 

Much of our work for children has been characterized as ‘‘frac- 
tionalized”—a little bit here and a little bit there and lacking in 
unity or over-all planning. The joint statement of the Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education is a significant step in the 
direction of greater cooperation and unity between welfare and edu- 
cation agencies functioning for federal and state governments. In 
union there is strength and good sense. More can be accomplished 


. for all the children of all the people when such clarification of duties, 


responsibilities and terminology is made. 

The next two articles by C. Morley Sellery and Maurice Troyer 
take us into the school environment and deal with problems related 
to good mental hygiene and good physical health. How do our 
present procedures in promoting and grading children square with 
a professed democratic philosophy of education? Are our processes 
of evaluation conducive to learning? What are we doing for the 
health and general welfare of the children? Can we make two ways 
of working for children really work—two ways that contribute to 
the self-respect and personality of the individual? Then let us cease 
che farcical performances carried on now in the name of promotions 
and health examinations. 

Ethel Kawin and Clara Lambert deal with guidance and play 
schools as techniques in working for children—one to supplement 
the skills of the teacher and the other to supplement the contribu- 
tions of the home and the school. 

And finally, to the teacher herself and two problems concern- 
ing her—her scarcity and the inadequacy of her education for her 
job. “Speak Up for Teaching” tells what one group of teachers who 
believe in their profession did to encourage others to enter it. Alice 
Ewen has prepared this account from a news story and a letter from 
one of the teachers who believes. Guinevere Scott reports her findings 
in a study of the catalogues of schools which educate teachers or 
have “courses” in early childhood education. The findings show that 
much needs to be done to improve the quality of the professional 
education of tomorrow’s teachers. 


Ways OF WORKING FOR THE CHILDREN— 
yes. There are as many ways as there are children to be worked for. 
The problem lies in finding the most effective ways. Equipped with 
an ancient pattern of being characterized by the ability to think, 
man can still save himself from destruction. For the mind that can 
think of the gadgets can also think of the ways.—F. M. 
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By HAROLD G. SHANE 


What Public Education Can Do 


Public education is a way of working for children which has roots deep 
in the culture and traditions of our country. But public education must 
make a more significant contribution to America’s children if we as a 
people are to have greater national and international understanding, har- 
mony and security. How this contribution can be made is discussed by 
Mr. Shane, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois, who bases his 
discussion on some present-day trends in education and what they promise 


for the future. 


URING THE MONTHS WHICH HAVE 
elapsed since the dramatic end of 
World War II reflective Americans, 
both professional educators and lay- 
men, have expressed the hope and faith 
that public education will lead to 
greater national and international un- 
derstanding, harmony and _ security. 
General agreement that education 
can and must make a more significant 
contribution offers the schools and 
other educational agencies a rare and 
perhaps unique opportunity to expand 
and increase their services to children, 
youth and adult members of the com- 
munity. It seems timely, therefore, to 
consider some of the ways in which this 
may be done. 

Current trends in many schools pro- 
vide encouraging evidence that socially 
desirable educational progress can be 
made. What are some of the trends 
and what do they promise for the fu- 
ture? We shall review generally this 
question in terms of the following sub- 
points: (1) the extent of the school’s 
responsibility, (2) the downward ex- 
tension of its services, (3) the upward 
extension of its services, (4) the inter- 
nal expansion of the school’s functions, 
(5) the external expansion, and (6) 
some problems to be overcome. 
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The Extent of Public Education’s 
Responsibilities 

There apparently is no hard and fast 
or arbitrary limit to the extent to which 
public education successfully can as- 
sume responsibility for increasing serv- 
ices to both the immediate and the 
world community. Changing social, 
economic, and political scenes continu- 
ally post rew challenges which educa- 
tion must meet as they arise. A glance 
at the past serves to support this view. 

The 1790 census in the United States 
showed that about ninety-four per cent 
of the people were engaged in farming 
or in occupations which tied families 
close to the land. The schools of that 
period supplemented the functional 
learnings of living on the frontier with 
a few subjects—ciphering, reading and 
writing. Little else was needed, as the 
boys and girls acquired homemaking 
skills or vocations or basic scientific 
knowledge in their homes, on the farms, 
and in the forests. 

As the population—its economic 
makeup and political institutions— 
changed and matured, the log school- 
house evolved into its present diversi- 
fied forms. Usually the educational 
program (certainly the school plant) 
tagged along well behind the social and 
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economic changes in the culture. The 
broadening scope of the school’s con- 
tributions during the past one hundred 
fifty years emphasizes the view that the 
responsibilities of public education are, 
for practical purposes, unlimited and 
far greater than were dreamed of by 
even the most farsighted and imagina- 
tive citizen of 1790. 

As current trends in educational 
thought and practice become more 
widespread they should help to insure 
that the gap between what schools are 
doing and what they can contribute 
will be lessened materially. A few of 
these encouraging movements and their 
potentialities are listed below. 


Downward Extension 
of the School Program 


Recent innovations in certain local- 
ities seem to indicate that the broad 
field of preschool education, long fal- 
low, is in for some intensive cultivation. 
The immediate future holds interesting 
possibilities with regard to preparental 
education, the preschool roundup, and 
nursery schools for the three- and four- 
year-olds.’ There are good reasons for 
all these moves. 

It can be anticipated that public edu- 
cation will extend its efforts through 
conferences and home visits to help 
young parents provide a suitable en- 
vironment for the very young child. 
Sentimental folklore to the contrary, 
the mere fact of impending » other- 
hood (or fatherhood) does 1i0t mean 
that necessary qualifications are ac- 
quired automatically. Parents with 
their families already begun also stand 
to profit from professional guidance. 
A new baby in the family requires com- 
plicated adjustments on the part of 
older children and the preparental pro- 
gram can help parents meet the situa- 
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tion more skillfully. Another phase of 
the program will include the use of the 
junior and/or senior high school as a 
laboratory in which basic skills in car- 
ing for the child will be acquired. 

The preschool roundup found in 
some school districts has values that are 
beginning to be accepted more widely. 
From a mere census and health check, 
the roundup is becoming an important 
contact with parents which lays a 
foundation for further parent educa- 
tion. Within a year or two the practice 
of assigning school personnel to work 
with parents prior to the entry of their 
child into the school should expand ap- 
preciably. Individual and group con- 
ferences for mothers and fathers aimed 
at helping them acquire important in- 
sights into ways of improving inter- 
family relationships are an obvious but 
important enterprise. 

A major phase of the downward ex- 
tension of school activities is provision 
for non-tuition nursery schools. Free 
public education for four-year-olds in 
a few school districts and contemplated 
legislation to permit the use of public 
funds for children under five are good 
omens. At the same time teachers must 
be wary of the nature of-the preschool 
program established. Increasing whole- 
some emphasis upon child development 
rather than upon child care for parental 
convenience will be sought in those 
schools which are sensitive to the nature 
and needs of the child. Also, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that not all young 
children should be enrolled in preschool 
groups. Too early group experience for 
some children may promote insecurity, 
tension or even feelings of parental re- 





1 Editor’s Note: For further discussion of this trend 
see Educational Services for Young Children, pamphlet 
of the Educational Policies Commission. Washington 6, 
D. C.: The Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
1945. 
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jection. The trend toward downward 
extension of the schools’ services is edu- 
cationally desirable when these facts 
are considered. 

The absence of kindergartens in 
many sections of the country remains 
as a challenge to educators. It is likely 
that public schools will extend more 
rapidly with regard to the kindergarten 
as the school building programs now 
under way begin to supply needed 
space. 

As the preschool becomes a part of 
the regular school, it is almost certain 
that parent education begun through 
preparental and preschool roundup ac- 
tivities will continue to develop. Al- 
ready an increasing number of schools 
is organizing regularly scheduled work 
with mothers and fathers as a part 
of teachers’ responsibilities. Such week- 
ly or bi-monthly meetings help parents 
to reinforce the work of the school in 
their home living with children. An- 
other practice of promise is the policy 
of encouraging mothers to work as as- 
sistants in the nursery school thus learn- 
ing how professionally trained persons 
guide child growth and how their own 
child gets along in a group situation. 

Another value of the downward ex- 
tension of school services is related to 
the social scene. During the past de- 
pression the problems of the poorly 
clothed, ill fed, and inadequately shel- 
tered “third of a nation” were a focal 
point for the efforts of federal, state 
and local agencies. Although the na- 
tional income has more than redoubled 
the low of forty billions of dollars re- 
corded in 1932, many cases of actual 
want persist. Current inflation plus 
social and economic dislocation are 
likely to continue to aggravate condi- 
tions which breed unwholesome envi- 
ronments for children. The nursery 
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school is one effective means to improve 


the living of children in today’s high- 
risk delinquency areas. 


Upward Extension 
of the School Program 


The outlook for youth today makes 
upward extension of public education a 
matter of high priority. In 1937 the 
federal census of the unemployed 
showed four million youth without 
jobs. Published studies of the American 
Youth Commission remain as reminders 
of a youth problem which did not abate 
appreciably until increasing industrial 
activity and the armed services ab- 
sorbed millions of young men and 
women. At present thousands of youth 
are leaving high school to face an em- 
ployment situation in which they lack 
both wartime industrial experience and 
union status. Also, they are without 
benefits reserved for ex-servicemen— 
loan privileges, educational subsidies, 
and preference in some employment 
situations.” ' 

The immediacy of the new youth 
problem creates a pressing demand for 
schools to plan and develop ways of ex- 
tending their services upward. Voca- 
tional, recreational, and broad educa- 
tional programs are an important but 
partial means of improving the situa- 
tion shaping up for the teen-ager. 

The current unprecedented enroll- 
ments in colleges and universities are 
additional complications. Classrooms 
and laboratories are so crowded (and 





2 Editor’s Note: See “Nursery School Readiness” by 
Lili E. Peller in CxHmpHocp Epucation, September 
1946, 23:28-33. 

2 In an address at the regional conference of guidance 
and personnel associations in New York City earlier this 
year, Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, 
estimated that 1946 graduates will be in competition with 
sixteen million veterans and twelve million more persons 
who enjoy seniority in employment through collective 
bargaining agreements, and stated that the problem po- 
tentially was moze dangerous than during the depression. 
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housing facilities so limited) that many 
high school graduates must postpone or 
change their educational plans. 

It is a healthful indication, in terms 
of the future of public education, that 
the schools are cooperating with insti- 
tutions of higher education and initiat- 
ing programs of their own to meet the 
needs and problems of youth. The ad- 
dition of thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades of school, largely at public ex- 
pense, is a step in the right direction. 
So are on-the-job education, closer liai- 
son with industry through various 
work and study plans, and specialized 
preparation for work requiring tech- 
nical skills. In at least a few school sys- 
tems such means as those mentioned 
above are functioning successfully and 
offer compelling suggestions to school 
workers seeking to improve programs. 

Finally, in the realm of educational 
enterprises reaching beyond the tradi- 
tional twelfth year is the more wide- 
spread introduction of activities which 
will enrich and improve the living of 
adult citizens—use of school shops and 
laboratories, educational offerings as re- 
quested or needed by members of the 
community, and school leadership in 
upgrading socioeconomic conditions. 


Expansion Within Public Schools 


Within the conventional span of the 
school’s services are a number of areas, 
already expanding, which are due for 
still further growth. These number 
among them direct efforts to better the 
health and nutrition of children, 
greater facilities for mental and physi- 
cal deviates, and increased enrichment 
of both school living and environment. 

Educators and members of the com- 
munity alike are recognizing that the 
physical welfare of children is as im- 
portant a responsibility of the school 
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as any other. The hot dish at noon (in 
the classroom if lunchroom facilities 
are lacking) and supplementary food 
for children who need it are practices 
which rightly belong to public educa- 
tion. The same may be said for moves 
made to insure ample rest and recrea- 
tion. Equally acceptable trends point 
toward more supplementary books, 
storage space, workrooms, laboratories, 
strip film and motion picture projec- 
tors, constructional materials, creative 
media and the like. 

Lengthening of the school day and 
the school year are two additional in- 
ternal expansions worthy of further 
careful study. Both seem desirable ways 
in which schools should move if the 
additional time gained is used for social- 
izing experiences, rest, and construc- 
tive recreation. Caution must be exer- 
cised so that tutoring, extra drill, and 
cramming in subject fields are not the 
major outcomes. 

The most important internal expan- 
sion within the school, of course, is the 
broadening viewpoint of the teacher as 
she utilizes every means to guide the 
development of children. 


External Expansion 
of Public Schools 


Straws in the postwar winds point 
to expansion of the educational pro- 
gram beyond the immediate confines 
of classroom and campus. Community 
services and the use of community re- 
sources have been accepted for a num- 
ber of years by most schools. Only 
rather recently, however, has public 
education moved directly toward close 
identification with the communitv. 

The years ahead should bring into 
play more expansion into the commu- 
nity along the following lines: First, 
increased socially useful work by chil- 
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dren; second, more community parti- 
cipation in the evolving school pro- 
gram; third, closer cooperation in 
building toward better intercultural 


relationships; fourth, a most careful 


study of the local situation to enable 
the school to determine the extent to 
which it can extend upward, down- 
ward, and internally to meet local 
needs. 

International exchange of mature 
students or of small groups of high 
school students is a project with prom- 
ising possibilities. As the world be- 
comes more accustomed to the ways of 
peace such exchanges should serve to 
increase and establish growing under- 
standing. 


Some Problems to Be Overcome 


The preceding paragraphs have 
sketched roughly a few of the respon- 
sibilities public education seems to be 
assuming with increasing success. The 
concluding paragraphs explore a few 
of the serious problems yet to be over- 
come in the process of entrenching 
and carrying forward these gains. 

One of these problems is the lack of 
time. The country is experiencing a 
period in which large sums of money 
are in circulation. Bond issues pass 
more easily than they did a decade ago, 
salaries of teachers are higher, and more 
school buildings are under construction 
than at any time in the past sixteen or 
eighteen years. Before the inevitable 
cutbacks come, the schools must con- 
vince the public of the importance of 
their contributions so that their services 
will not be curtailed seriously during 
periods when the national income 
drops. 

Taking a longer view, it is incom- 
parably more important that the 
schools quickly evolve their programs 
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to a point at which children have ex- 
periences that will qualify them to 
live with others in a world suddenly 
grown capable of its own destruction. 
In this respect there may be little time 
indeed! No more important problem- 
responsibility faces public education 
and all mankind. 

More specific difficulties include the 
lack of funds and personnel, poorly 
qualified personnel, and confusion of 
purpose as to the extent that schools 
should seek and accept broader func- 
tions. It is almost inevitable that some 
type of federal equalization of financial 
resources will be required to meet the 
fiscal problem. 

Top-flight local leadership is indis- 
pensable and must be improved further 
at any cost, especially since in-service 
education of teachers and greater com- 
munity service will be increasingly im- 
portant aspects of the school program 
in the immediate future. Improved 
local leadership should do as much as 
any other factor to accelerate the de- 
sirable trends in public education men- 
tioned above and to lessen confusion of 
purpose. 

The greatest good for the largest 
number of children now in school will 
be served by public education which is 
directed toward mass upgrading of 
schools so that more and more districts 
expand and increase their services to 
children and community. A _ tiny 
minority of schools with highly inter- 
esting programs is of little value to the 
nation as a whole if the vast majority 
prepares children for the world of one 
or two generations past. Every edu- 
cator and educational agency must rec- 
ognize the responsibility of public edu- 
cation in its entirety to initiate greater 
services based upon local studies of the 
needs of children and communities. 
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By HAROLD E. SNYDER 


For Peace Through 
Educational Reconstruction 


Mr. Snyder, executive secretary of the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, describes a school he saw recently in Greece and 
suggests what can be done now to help in the educational reconstruction 
of war-torn lands. As the purpose of such help he quotes from the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously at the recent meeting of the United States Na- 


tional Commission for UNESCO: “. . 


. to the end that educational oppor- 


tunity may be made available to all people as a right of each individual 
and the basis for international understanding and world peace.” 


HIRTY CHILDREN, AGES TEN TO 

fourteen, gathered inquisitively 
around us in the bare fourth grade 
classroom as we chatted with their 
teachers. Ragged, shoeless, under- 
sized, faces still pale and drawn from 
years of undernourishment, they were 
voluntary pupils in a special summer 
class. The class had been organized to 
permit them to make up some of the 
schooling missed while the building had 
served as a barracks for soldiers of four 
nations—Greek, Italian, German and 
British successively. Now at last, in 
July 1946, this was again a school, al- 
though a Greek infantry squadron still 
occupied one wing. 

The'school of Loutraki had once been 
among the finest in Greece. Situated 
high above the village, each broad 
window affords a superb panorama. On 
one side across the blue Gulf ef Corinth 
one can discern in the distance the 
modern and ancient cities ef Corinth 
and the mountains of the Peloponnesus, 
on the other side the gray mountains 
of Attica, stretching toward Delphi of 
the famous oracle. But even on this 
hot summer day the wind howled 
through the corridors and classrooms, 
for long ago windows had disappeared 
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along with everything else of military 
value or usable as fuel. Occupying 
armies had stripped the building of 
window frames, doors, desks and chairs, 
Textbooks, maps, science materials, 
play equipment and even the simplest 
school supplies were lacking. 

For some reason, however, the school 
of Loutraki had been spared the final 
bombing so frequently applied else- 
where by departing armies. Thick 
brick walls, stone floors and stairs, and 
the view remained. There remained 
also an irrepressible eagerness for 
knowledge and human ingenuity in 
the face of adversity. Each child had 
laboriously gathered scraps of paper of 
all sorts and colors to fashion with bits 
of string into rude notebooks. The few 
available pencils were shared by the 
class. Words for spelling, arithmetic 
problems, poems written by the teacher 
on the cracked blackboard were copied 
and studied. For children who had 
known hunger and fear and cold, learn- 
ing would be slow and difficult enough. 
Without even the few simple materials 
taken for granted in every American 
school it would be difficult indeed. 

The teacher, George Ioannou, de- 
scribed to us without the slightest sug- 
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gestion of complaint how he proposed 
to teach without textbooks, without 
maps, without supplies. He told us 
how he endeavored to take advantage 
of the precocious knowledge of the 
adult world acquired by the children in 
the course of their long fight for sur- 
vival, how he encouraged the bringing 
to school of objects and creatures to 
motivate learning, how he used local 
distribution of food and medical sup- 
plies by UNRRA to teach lessons of 
world citizenship. No complaint about 
the difficult conditions under which he 
himself lived, difficulties all too appar- 
ent from a glance at his coat worn 
completely through at the shoulders 
and his tattered sneakers. No com- 
plaint about the salary of thirty dollars 
per month, scarcely sufficient to buy 
a pair of shoes in the inflated currency 
of the country. He spoke instead of 
the eagerness of his children to learn, 
of their hunger for contact with the 
outside world, particularly with the 
children of America, and of the impor- 
tance of instilling in them a world 
outlook. 


World Citizenship Must Become 
Personal and Functional 


The story of the school of Loutraki 


is not exceptional. It can be duplicated. 
a thousand times, not only in Greece,‘ 


but in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
China, the Philippines, Korea, Ethiopia 
and the western Soviet Union. Hun- 
dreds of communities are less fortunate 
than Loutraki. Many have no usable 
schools or have teachers less qualified 
and less imaginative than George Ioan- 
nou. Most lack equipment, basic ma- 
terials, books, toys and recreational 
supplies. All have their neglected chil- 
dren with war-imposed physical and 
psychological handicaps. 
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UNRRA has fed the hungry, has 
cured and prevented disease, and has 
started the world on the perilous path 
toward economic recovery. UNESCO 
has called attention to educational 
needs, but has not been given the means 
to work as an operating rehabilitation 
agency. In those matters which con- 
cern the mind and spirit, rehabilitation 
has scarcely begun. 

Educators do not need to be per- 
suaded that the very basis of world 
understanding and world peace is edu- 
cational opportunity. American edu- 
cators do not need to be urged that the 
responsibility for our nation’s leader- 
ship in peace cannot rest alone upon 
world commerce. The youth of the 
world and their teachers are looking 
as they have never looked before for 
some sign from America of a concern 
for spiritual values. Too often in the 
past they have looked in vain. 

Food, clothing, medicines and ma- 
chinery are of first importance, but our 
responsibility does not stop there. We 
must help individuals regain their per- 
spective, assist them in acquiring skills 
needed to rebuild their countries, help 
them to secure information about the 
outside world. We must establish a 
personal bond between our teachers and 
children and theirs. Thus, we will play 
our part in developing that functional 


‘world citizenship so basic to interna- 


tional peace and cooperation. 

When even a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity is seriously lacking 
it is idle to talk of intellectual coopera- 
tion. Lack of educational opportunity 
elsewhere is too readily mistaken by 
Americans as evidence of basic inferior- 
ity. In the arts, the sciences, the crafts, 
the enjoyment of leisure and in many 
other aspects of living we have always 
had much to learn from other peoples. 
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The experiences of war and of enemy 
occupation have given the children of 
Europe and Asia a maturity far beyond 
their years and a comprehension of the 
significance of war, which should not 
be underestimated. 

We dare not therefore adopt a mis- 
sionary approach toward educational 
reconstruction. It is both unwise and 
futile to impose the American pattern 
of education upon those we endeavor 
to help. Educational reconstruction 
should not be regarded as charity. It 
is an opportunity for us to repay a 
great debt incurred by a country large- 
ly spared the destruction of war to 
those who have borne the brunt of the 
common struggle. Educational recon- 
struction efforts afford an exceptional 
opportunity to enrich American edu- 
cation by providing mutually satisfying 
contacts between our teachers and our 
children and their teachers and their 
children. Enlightened self-interest re- 
guires American leadership in building 
the educational foundation of a peace 
in which we as well as they will share. 

These purposes have motivated the 
formation of the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction 
composed of representatives of twenty- 
two national educational organizations 
called together at the invitation of the 
American Council on Education.’ The 
Commission under the chairmanship of 
T. G. Pullen, Maryland State Suverin- 
tendent of Schools, is supported by an 
initial grant from the Carnegie Corp- 
oration. It serves as a clearing house 
of information concerning the educa- 
tional needs of the war-torn countries 
as reported to it by UNESCO, UNR- 
RA and governmental and private 
agencies. It endeavors to stimulate 
and coordinate activities by national 
organizations, and serves as convenor 
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of a National Conference for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction 
in which membership is open to all. 
organizations — educational, religious, 
civic and social service—willing to 
undertake a major project in inter- 
national education. A monthly bulle- 
tin outlining the needs and summariz- 
ing the efforts of American and foreign 
agencies is distributed through national 
offices of major organizations. 


The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation has already made an important 
contribution toward the rehabilitation 
of child victims of war through the 
sending of toys and recreational mate- 
rials. UNRRA workers and others re- 
turning from Europe have reported the 
great delight with which such mate- 
rials are received by children who, in 
many cases, have never had a doll or 
a toy. This program should be con- 
tinued and accelerated. While UNR- 
RA’s shipments to Europe have ceased, 
it will continue until March first to 
send educational supplies to China, 
Korea and Ethiopia. The efforts of the 


next few weeks are very important in 





‘ Lawrence L. Bethel, Amezican Association of Junior 
Colleges; Livingston L. Blair, American Red Cross; A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Vice Chairman, American Council on Edu- 
cation; William G. Carr, National Education Associa- 
tion; L. H. Dennis, Amer. Vocational Assn.; Stephen P. 
Duggan, Institute of International Education; Nickolaus 
L. Englehardt, Amer. Assn. of School Administrators; 
Milton S. Eisenhower, Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities; W. L. W. Field, Nat'l. Council of Indepen- 
dent Schools; Ralph E. Himstead, Amer. Assn. of Uni- 
versity Professors; Msgr. Frederick L. Hochwalt, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Assn.; Mary E. Leeper, 
Assn. for Childhood Education; Rayford W. Logan, 
Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes; 
Kathryn McHale, Amer. Assn. of University Women; 
J. Earl Moreland, Assn. of Amer. Colleges; Edward 
O’Connor, Natl. Catholic Welfare Conference, War 
Relief Services; W. W. Pierson, Assn. of Amer. Universi- 
ties; T. G. Pullen, Chairman, Natl. Council of Chief 
State School Officers; Wilfred H. Ringer, Natl. Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals; Agnes Samuelson, Natl. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Paul V. Sangren, 
American Assn. of Teachers Colleges; Herman B. Wells, 
Natl. Assn. of State Universities; Harold E. Snyder, 
Executive Secretary; Robert Stanforth, Assoc. Secretary. 
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getting such materials to children in 


these particularly needy countries. 
Other shipping arrangements may be 
made after that time, but shipments 
through UNRRA are simpler and less 
expensive.” 

Last summer I had the privilege of 
being sent on the first field mission 
undertaken by UNESCO, visiting sev- 
eral European countries to study edu- 
cational needs. Wherever I went, the 
urgency of American aid in the prepar- 
ation and retraining of educational 
leaders was emphasized. The profound 
social and economic changes brought on 
by the war have inevitably led to a re- 
examination of the traditional educa- 
tional assumptions of many of the 
countries. I found an intense eager- 
ness to profit from the advances in 
American education of the war vears 
and earlier. Travelling fellowships, 
such as those offered by the Association 
for Childhood Education to two Nor- 
wegian teachers last year, are among 
the most welcome and useful services 
which can possibly be rendered. An 
expansion of this program during the 
coming year is urged by UNESCO and 
would be greatly appreciated by the 
various countries. Needless to say, 
American education is also enriched by 
such contacts with foreign educators. 

A very great need also exists for pro- 
fessional books for teachers. Libraries 


have vanished or have been seriously 
depleted throughout Europe. Recent 
books and periodicals relating to edu- 
cation, psychology, child care, guid- 
ance, and visual education, and outlin- 
ing modern nursery school, kinder- 
garten and elementary school programs 
are literally worth their weight in gold. 
The few items of this sort which have 
arrived are read and reread, copied, 
studied and discussed to an extent un- 
dreamed of in this country. Schools 
and individual teachers able to spare 
items of this sort should send them 
prepaid to the American Book Center, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.., 
where they will be packaged and ship- 
ped to the countries needing them most. 

The Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction urges all 
organizations to take to heart the res- 
olution passed unanimously at the re- 
cent meeting of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. This 
resolution called upon all of the na- 
tional groups there represented to “‘aid 
in the rebuilding of educational facil- 
ities in the war-torn lands to the end 
that educational opportunity may be 
made available to all people as a right 
of each individual and the basis for 
international understanding and world 
peace.” 





*For further details see “For Children In Other 
Countries” on page 199 of this issue. 


Three R’s in the Sand 


By Marion Smms 
School-less children at a refugee camp in Egypt learn to write on the sands of the 


Nile.—News item. 


In the shadows of snow-tipped Mountains of the Moon 
Children are writing in unsettled sands. 


Here have stood many kings of Egypt and lowly men 
Awed by changing tides and changeless heights. 


Children write and their crude letters vanish 


But they are not lost 


If in young, homeless hearts the truth is formed. 
(From The Christian Science Monitor October 12, 1946) 
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State and Community Planning 
for the Needs of Children 


This statement has been issued jointly by the Children’s Bureau and the 
U. S. Office of Education. It represents an agreement between two federal 
agencies working for children and serves as a guide to state and local 
agencies now trying to clarify their functions and responsibilities in pro- 
viding services for children. The statement clarifies certain terminology 
and indicates desirable working relationships and functions between and 
within the agencies concerned. The statement not only represents agree- 
ment between two federal agencies but the consensus of some fifteen state 
and local officials who participated in its development. The statement is 
significant, too. because it suggests ways of working. for children through 
established local, state and federal agencies. 


LANNING FOR THE NEEDS OF CHIL- 

dren is of. vital importance to the 
future security, welfare and happiness 
of our people. The strength and sta- 
bility of our country depend on giving 
children the best possible chance to be- 
come fully qualified citizens. The war 
has deepened the general understanding 
of the necessity for conserving child 
life. This trend has been accelerated in 
many communities through recogni- 
tion of the child care needs created by 
the employment of mothers. 

In the transitional and postwar 
periods many mcthers will continue to 
be employed or will enter employment. 
In some homes congestion, illness or 
other factors will make it imperative 
that young children have opportunities 
for outside experiences and companion- 
ship of other children for a part of the 
day. The values of group experiences 
for young children regardless of home 
conditions are becoming more fully 
recognized, as is the principle that for 
children of all ages schools should pro- 
vide varied programs adapted to indi- 
vidual needs and complementing home 
experiences. 

It is important for states and com- 
munities to distinguish clearly between 
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‘educational services provided through 


the schools and available to all chil- 
dren and child care services needed to 
supplement what the home and school 
together can make available. Recrea- 
tion and youth-serving agencies will 
also have a part in a comprehensive 
program. 

Infants, children under six years of 
age, children of elementary school age 
and young adolescents have varying 
needs which should be met in a compre- 
hensive program for children. Some 
will require homemaker service in the 
home, others care in foster family day 
care homes, and others group care in 
nursery schools, school age centers or 
day care centers. For some of these 
types of care there is need for more ex- 
perimentation before it can be deter- 
mined what services are best under 
varying circumstances. 

In each community there needs to be 
a representative planning body for 
children to work out ways by which 
schools, social agencies, and other com- 
munity groups both public and pri- 
vate, together can be equipped to meet 
all needs. It is important that parents 
participate in planning services for 
their children through representation 
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on planning bodies, advisory commit- 
tees, individual consultation, participa- 
tion of parents in child care programs, 
and other means. 

The state and local departments of 
health, education and welfare will find 
it desirable to develop joint policies 
covering services to be provided for 
children through these channels. 

Some states already have legislation 
which permits planning for compre- 
hensive services to children and the use 
of public funds in developing these 
services. Other states need to provide 
or strengthen such legislation. Because 
of the necessity of safeguarding children 
for whose care independent arrange- 
ments are made by their parents, much 
legislation should include provisions for 
licensing of independent boarding 
homes and day nurseries by state de- 
partments of public welfare. Similarly 
protection should also be afforded chil- 
dren attending nursery schools under 
private auspices through registration of 
these schools with state departments 
of education, so that they may obtain 
professional advice and assistance in the 
maintenance of standards. 

The following principles are sug- 
gested as guides in the development of 
state and local programs for children 
and in the formulation of state legisla- 
tion delegating authority and provid- 
ing funds to the appropriate state agen- 
cies to make available such services as 
part of their regular programs. Assist- 
ance from the federal government may 


also be needed. 


Educational Services 
To Be Provided by Schools 

Public schools have been established 
to provide educational programs for all 
children. Educational programs have 
been expanded and special services of- 
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fered during the emergency to meet the 
needs of children in war areas. 

Boards of education are now formu- 
lating plans for educational programs 
in the postwar years and considering 
the continuation of those services of- 
fered during the emergency which also 
have value in the long-term educational 
programs. Recognition is being given 
to services which are of special value in 
promoting mental and physical health 
and preventing social maladjustments 
in later years. The following services 
for children, among others, are signifi- 
cant in the expansion of educational 
programs: 


Educational services for children under six. 
Nursery schools and kindergartens are included 
as units of the elementary school to insure con- 
tinuous educational progress of young children 
upon school entrance. These programs for 
young children under public school auspices 
should be available for all children whose par- 
ents desire them. 

School age centers. It is desirable that pro- 
grams offering worthwhile experiences for chil- 
dren of school age be provided as a school service 
during the hours such services are needed by 
children and their families. School age centers 
are related to and a part of the school program 
to supplement a child’s home life. 

Programs for parents. Educational programs 
for young children can be effective only if a 
program is planned with parents which enables 
them to develop better understanding of chil- 
dren and to grow in their skill in applying child 
guidance principles. 

School lunches. Nutritious lunches should -be 
available at school to all children. Related to 
the provision of school lunches and of vital im- 
portance in the health program is the develop- 
ment of good food habits and attitudes through 
teacher guidance in classroom and lunchroom. 


Authority should be delegated to the 
state education department for the 
supervision and development of these 
educational programs for children. 
State funds should be provided to sup- 
plement local school funds for the con- 
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tinuance and extension of services as 
needed. 


Services to Be Provided 
by Social Welfare Agencies 


Even though educational services 
available for all children are developed 
as outlined there will still be children 
whose needs are not met by these serv- 
ices. Included in the group for whom 
other provision may be required are 
some of the children whose mothers are 
employed or who for other reasons, 
such as illness, cannot receive the care 
and supervision normally available in 
the home. Provision of services to sup- 
plement home care and educational 
programs available in the schools is the 
responsibility of social welfare agen- 
cies and particularly of public welfare 
departments. 

A program for day care should be 
sufficiently broad and flexible to meet 
the needs of children of all ages and of 
varying home conditions. It should in- 
clude information and counselling serv- 
ices as well as provide for various types 
of care such as day nursery care and 
other forms of group care, foster fam- 
ily day care, and homemaker service. 


Counselling service is essential as a part of a 
day care program to help mothers in planning 
care for their children and in making necessary 
arrangements. 

Day nursery and other forms of group care 





will be required for mothers whose hours can- 
not be adjusted to the school program or who 
for other reasons find the service better ad- 
justed to their situation. A constructive de. 
velopmental program should be included in 
such day nursery care. Programs for school 
age children both before and after school and 
in vacation periods need to be provided if these 
are not available through the schools. 

Foster family day care will be needed for 
children under the age for group care and chil- 
dren who for other reasons require individual 
care. 

Homemaker service is a necessary supplement 
to other services, particularly for temporary or 
emergency care such as during illness of the 


child. 


’ State funds should be made available 
through the state welfare department’ 
for aid in the development of local sery- 
ices as part of a broad child welfare 
program. 

State departments of education and 
local boards of education should serve 
in an advisory relationship to depart- 
ments of welfare in the formulation of 
child development standards for day 
nursery care. 


Health Services 


The services of state and local health 
departments in cooperation with edu- 
cational and welfare authorities are 
needed to assure adequate health super- 
vision and maintenance of standards 
conducive to good health in all pro- 
grams for the care of children. 


. . . Illiterate Supermen 


HE POWER OF EDUCATION IS GREATER THAN EVEN THE POWER OF THE ATOM. 
But man in his pursuit of learning has left a gap between the science of in- 


vention and the art of living together. 


his own imagination; in the latter he knows less than the Greeks did. 
said that we have become a race of scientific supermen and social illiterates. 


In the former he has outdistanced even 


It has been 
To 


level the difference between the two, to fill the void between scientific and human- 


istic values is the main function of the education of the future. 


From “The Art 


of Survival” by Susan B. Rmey in Peabody Journal of Education, July 1946. 
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By MAURICE E. TROYER 


Improving Self-Appraisal Activities 


How do our present procedures in promoting and grading children square 
with a professed democratic philosophy of education? Are our processes 
of evaluation conducive to learning? Do our evaluation processes increase 
children’s abilities in self-appraisal? Mr. Troyer, director of the Evalua- 
tion Service Center at Syracuse University, discusses these questions and 
points out how teachers may improve their relationships with children and 
their ways of working for children by evaluating the procedures they use. 


EACHERS SEEKING TO IMPROVE 
their relationships with children 
might find it helpful to examine their 
evaluation procedures in the light of 
the following criteria: (a) evaluation 
processes should be consistent with the 
expressed philosophy of education, (b) 
processes should be consistent with the 
best we know about the nature of an 
effective learning situation, and (c) 
evaluation processes should help chil- 
dren grow in their ability to identify 
their own strengths and weaknesses 
and to plan accordingly. 

Let us first examine conditions in our 
public schools which show the need for 
such an analysis of our evaluation proc- 
esses. The latest review’ of promotion 
practices in our public schools shows 
that in 1909 the average rate of non- 
promotion for all grades was 16%, in 
1933 it had dropped to 10% and by 
1940 to approximately 4%. Even so, 
in 1939 non-promotion for the first 
grade in a large western city was 15.9% 
and for the first grade over all the coun- 
try as a whole approximately 10%. For 
the years 1938-39 failures of rural ele- 
mentary school children in the State 
of North Carolina were: 





* Pupil Progress in the Public Schools. By Willard S. 
Elsbrze. Bulletin No. 5 on Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Colleze, Columbia University, 1943. 
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Grade Percentage of Failure 
1 24.7% 
16.1 
14.3 
13.4 
13.7 
12.7 
11.4 


What happens to these children who 
“fail”? McKinney showed that 53% 
of the repeaters made no improvement 
and 12% did poorer work, while ap- 
proximately one-third of the repeaters 
showed some progress.” The purpose 
of non-promotion was scarcely realized 
by a majority of the repeaters. i 
conclusion was substantiated by the 
records of teachers and supervisors in 
fifty-six counties in Virginia. 

To these data must be added what 
may be more extensive feelings of fail- 
ure among those who pass from one 
grade to the next but, nevertheless, re- 
ceive a high proportion of D or un- 
satisfactory grades. This group runs 
from 15% to 25% of the pupil popula- 
tion. Many schools have systematized 
the distribution of marks by adopting 
some form of normal distribution curve 
as a basis for assigning marks. For ex- 
ample, some schools allow 4% A’s, 20% 
B’s, 52% C’s, 20% D’s, and 4% F’s or 


* Ibid. 
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failures. And some teachers adhere 
rigidly to these distributions regardless 
of the abilities of their students. 
Contributing to failure is a host of 
other factors. All too often tests are 
used on children rather than with them. 
Too frequently the purposes of tests 
are not clear or, worse still, the purposes 
of tests are not clearly delineated by the 


. testmaker. Our evaluation procedures 


tend to be limited to those goals for 
which it is most easy to make test items. 
Grades based on such tests represent 
achievement in knowledge and skill and 
overlook other important objectives of 
the school’s program. We tend to ad- 
minister tests in a Nazi goose step “pen- 
cils up, ready, begin, stop, pencils up” 
manner. Many times pupils are tested 
in a manner which disregards their 
readiness for being tested. It is also 
true that children have been blessed or 
damned bv the scores with little regard 
as to whether the effect on ‘the individ- 
ual, was wholesome in producing feel- 
ings of personal worth or useful in in- 
creasing the likelihood that he will 
learn more effectively. 


These Procedures and a Democratic 
Philosophy of Education 


How do these procedures square with 
a professed democratic philosophy of 
education? Let us first define democ- 
racy. The basic characteristic of de- 
mocracy on which most educational 
philosophers agree is this: that a demo- 
cratic society is one in which there is 
belief in the worth, the integrity, and 
the security of individuals. The second 
characteristic of democracy is chiefly 
a tool. It is a belief that group think- 
ing and action are the best safeguards 
of individual worth and the best guar- 
antees that individuals will have an op- 
portunity to grow to their full stature 
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within the limits of their potentialities. 

Democracy isn’t something one gets 
by sudden conversion. Appreciation 
for democratic values and skill in dem- 
ocratic ways of doing are learned. It 
is probable that the most democratic 
person imaginable still would have 
much to learn in order to become con- 
sistently democratic in all of his rela- 
tionships with others. And the teacher 
who is most democratic in his relations 
with pupils will continue to encounter 
situations which he does not know how 
to handle without reducing status or 
security of individuals. Achieving de- 
mocracy in relationships with pupils is 
a lifetime job for the teacher. The im- 
portant thing is that he keep trying. 

By and large children in the lower 
one-third of the ability distribution re- 
ceive failing, unsatisfactory, F or D re- 
ports in reward for their efforts, not 
just at the end of the semester but daily. 
With our present grading system, Mary 
with an I.Q. of 85 is likely to receive 
mostly D, F, or other unsatisfactory 
grades. It is time that we become con- 
cerned with what happens to Mary’s 
sense of worth and security under such 
circumstances. We must continuously 
appraise our procedures by checking 
against the criteria above: “Are these 
practices consistent with my professed 
philosophy of education?” 

We tend to spread student scores on 
a normal distribution or some modifi- 
cation of it. At first glance this may 
seem to be consistent with life but that 
point will bear examination. Placing 
scores on a normal distribution within 
a class is consistent with a rugged, indi- 
vidualistic, competitive, economic sys- 
tem in which one person gets up by 
putting another person down. But the 
situations are not entirely parallel. 
Children out of schoo! and adults in 
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everyday life may migrate to an area or 
level of activity or work in which their 
abilities have opportunity to operate in 
such a way that they have sufficient suc- 
cess experience to maintain a sense of 
worth, sufficient interest to maintain 
motivation, and sufficient satisfaction 
for happiness. Pupils, especially in the 
elementary schools, have no such free- 
dom. Compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws and, in normal times, mini- 
mum wage laws dictate that children 
stay in school. Once in, most of them 
have no choice of grade or teacher. 

In order to learn readily, we know 
that a child must have reached an ap- 
propriate level of mental maturity, 
have a background of experience that 
gives some meaning to what he is about 
to learn, and that he must have a rela- 
tively normal emotional reaction to 
the learning situation. We know, too, 
that if he is emotionally aroused to the 
extent of frustration, disorganization 
or insecurity, the effectiveness of the 
learning situation is greatly reduced. 

Much has been written about read- 
ing readiness but with respect to proc- 
esses of appraisal relatively little regard 
has been paid to the effects of grades 
and test scores on students’ abilities to 
learn. We are exceedingly hesitant in 
allowing students to know their intelli- 
gence tests scores and rightly so. But 
psychologists agree that students may 
receive information about their per- 
formance on intelligence tests when 
cney are older and in a position to use 
that knowledge constructively in edu- 
cational and vocational planning. 

On the other hand, we give out 
grades that in themselves are highly 
indicative of intelligence with little re- 
gard as to whether or not students are 
ready to receive those grades in a man- 
ner that will improve their learning. 
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Disappointment, chagrin, frustration, 
boredom, discouragement, and un- 
pleasant associations with school work 
are more commonly found among 
pupils who receive poor and failing 
grades than among those who are ac- 
corded satisfactory or superior grades. 

Appraisal tends to be a process in 
which: teachers do something ¢o pupils 
rather than with them; the objectives 
of appraisal are seldom clear to pupils; 
tests are scored and summarized by 
teachers; and test scores, rather than 
specific nature of the strengths and 
weaknesses, are reported to pupils. In 
so far as this is true, we can hardly say 
that students are learning to judge the 
effectiveness of their own efforts and 
achievements. 

The importance of this criterion be- 
comes clear when we examine the na- 
ture of decisions outside of school. Most 
of these decisions are made by the indi- 
viduals rather than for them. Hence, 
the school misses one of its basic oppor- 
tunities if it does not help children 
learn to appraise the nature and im- 
portance of what is happening to their 
interests, abilities, quality of thinking, 
appreciations, and life values. 


Some Suggestions 


The writer would be like a political 
candidate for office who spends all of 
his time undermining the achievements 
of others if he did not come forth with 
some constructive suggestions. First, 
we should place high among the objec- 
tives of our educational program—to 
help the student acquire increasing abil- 
ity to identify his own strengths and 
weaknesses and to plan accordinglv. 

At first glance, teachers of children 
in kindergarten and elementary grades 
may consider this objective inappropri- 
ate. It is inappropriate only if the ob- 
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jectives of teachers do not become the 
objectives of the pupils. To state the 
point in another way—pupils cannot 
participate in the appraisal of their own 
status and progress unless they are 
working toward objectives tha: are 
clear to them. When pupils are genu- 
inely motivated to achieve clearly de- 
fined, attainable goals, they inevitably 
will be seeking evidence of progress and 
the responsibility of the teacher be- 
comes that of helping them to gather 
the clearest possible evidence and of 
helping them to interpret it accurately. 

Evaluative activities are sponsored 
chiefly to benefit the child. The learner 
is the chief one who should profit by 
evaluation. What teachers learn while 
scoring tests is of little help to the 
learner unless specific strengths and 
weaknesses are reported to him. On 
the other hand, when a pupil scores his 
own test the very thrill of a series of 
questions answered correctly or the 
challenge of a series of errors stimulates 
him to examine the nature of his 
strengths and weaknesses and provides 
him with information useful in taking 
next steps. 

Sometimes we tend to avoid self-ap- 
praisal procedures because they pro- 
vide opportunities for children to be 
dishonest. In doing so, we pass up gen- 
uine opportunities to develop intellec- 
tual honesty. If we are sufficiently 
acquainted with the children in our 
classes artificial, superficial, and dis- 
honest appraisal on their part becomes 
exceedingly transparent. This brings 
us to a second objective that might find 
an important place in the over-all goals 
of our educational program—to help 
students to accept themselves for what 
they are. This would free them to seek 
a level and area of learning that pro- 
vides opportunity for sufficient success 
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experience to maintain a sense of worth 
and motivation, satisfaction and happi- 
ness conducive to learning and growth. 

Space permits only a limited explora- 
tion of the possibilities of pupil self- 
appraisal under guidance. There are 
some classrooms in which each child 
has a record folder to which he and the 
teacher contribute evidences of status 
and progress. These folders include 
specimens of art, writings, notes on 
problems or questions that arose or 
notes on exceedingly gratifying or dis- 
turbing situations, and various kinds of 
test results. All of a pupil’s records 
can be found in such a folder except a 
few items which the teacher feels the 
pupil is not ready to face. From these 
folders child and teacher together may 
appraise progress against previous status 
and in terms of individual needs and 
goals. Appraisal against group norms 
is also possible and useful but does not 
dominate the appraisal program. 

One hazard should be pointed out to 
teachers who accept these suggestions. 
Self-evaluation may be more inconsist- 
ent with democratic philosophy and 
more devastating to learning situations 
than teacher appraisal unless we rigor- 
ously avoid forcing pupils to face evi- 
dence concerning themselves which 
they are not ready to understand, ac- 
cept or use constructively. If, on the 
other hand, we limit most of our evalu- 
ation procedures to objectives that are 
clear to students and transfer to them 
most of the responsibility for identify- 
ing their own strengths and weaknesses 
under guidance, we will have taken a 
long step toward improving our rela- 
tionships with children. Our evalua- 
tion processes will be more consistent 
with a professed democratic philosophy 
and will tend to keep attitudes toward 
learning wholesome and constructive. 
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Making Health 





By C. MORLEY SELLERY 


_Examinations Function 


One of the most important ways of working for children is to give them 
periodic health examinations. In too many instances more harm than good 
is being done to children, both physically and mentally, by the kind of 
health examinations to which they are subjected at school. How to make 
health examinations really function for the good of the children is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Sellery, who is director of the Health Service Branch of the 
Los Angeles, California, public schools. 


HE HEALTH EXAMINATION SHOULD 

be and can be one of the most im- 

portant experiences a child has at 

school. On it may depend his progress 

in school, his educational and social ad- 

justment and his future health and hap- 
piness. 

The importance of the health exami- 
nation is quite generally underestimated 
and even ignored by many teachers for 
a variety of reasons. Probably the most 
common cause for this apparent lack of 
interest is that in many school systems 
the teacher’s importance to the school 
health program has been overlooked. 
Health examinations of pupils have 
been carried on without informing 
teachers of the physician’s findings and 
recommendations, and the teacher’s ob- 
servations have not been made avail- 
able to the school physician. 

In some school systems with fairly 
extensive programs of medical inspec- 
tion the health examinations are duly 
made, the parents are formally notified, 
the findings of the examination and the 
health cards with their precious infor- 
mation are properly filed but nothing 
happens in a majority of cases. Why? 
In the first place, the health examina- 
tion was not a health education expe- 
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rience. The child was hurried through 
with little idea of what it was all about. 
The parent was not present and devel- 
oped no feeling of confidence in the 
physician’s opinion and findings. 

In the next place, the examination 
was not related to the total school ex- 
perience. The classroom teacher’s in- 
terest and influence were not solicited. 
Health examinations made under such 
circumstances and in such a manner 
are largely waste motion. 


Objectives of a Health Examination 


Before discussing how to make school 
health examinations function, let us 
define briefly what are the major ob- 
jectives of this examination. . 

Health Appraisal. Until the school 
knows the health status or condition of 
each individual student it is obviously 
impossible to plan correctly his educa- 
tional program. It is a waste of every- 
one’s time and energy as well as the 
taxpayers’ money to struggle to teach 
physically handicapped children who 
could have their bodily condition im- 
proved or their defects corrected. What 
folly, for example, to attempt to teach 
children who may be too malnourished 
to study or who are suffering from im- 
paired hearing or defective vision. It is 
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certainly unfair to the child, the 
teacher, and the community if we do 
not see that the child is in the best pos- 
sible health condition to derive the 
greatest benefit from his schooling.' 

Optimum Health for Each Child in 
Accordance With His Natural Endow- 
ments. All children, regardless of their 
inherited constitution or physical 
handicaps, have an optimum health 
status which they may achieve by 
proper health guidance and care. Only 
by a careful and thorough health exam- 
ination by a well-trained physician can 
the specific or individual health needs 
of each child be determined. 

Health Protection. Health examina- 
tions enable us to discover conditions 
which need to be corrected, habits and 
attitudes which must be modified, and 
immunization procedures which should 
be carried out. 

An Educational Program Adapted to 
the Child’s Individual Needs. Only by 
health examination can it be deter- 
mined which children are physically 
handicapped to the extent that they 
require a special educational program 
adapted to their special needs such as 
speech correction, sight saving, lip read- 
ing, corrective physical education, 
classes for the tuberculous and the 
crippled. 

Health Education. The health ex- 
amination should be an educational ex- 
perience which will stimulate a strong 
desire to achieve optimum health and 
to be self-directing in its development. 

The Health Examination Lightens 
the Load. Adequate health examina- 
tions which are followed by correction 
of physical defects and improved habits 
and attitudes relieve the teacher of 
stresses and strains and facilitate educa- 
tional progress of the child. 

How many of us have seen children 
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in our classrooms with malnutrition 
and chronic infections, with pale 
cheeks and eyes dulled by fatigue, and 
have worked laboriously and with frus- 
tration trying to teach them the me- 
chanics of education. How much wiser 
to expend some of our energy and time 
in promoting health examinations and 
in the correction of those habits of liv- 
ing which have brought our pupils to 
an extreme state of irritability with 
short spans of attention and irrespon- 
sible behavior. By improving pupil 
health we eliminate most of the class- 
room problems and lighten the teacher 


load. 


How to Make Health 
Examinations Function 


Is the school health examination ful- 
filling these functions? If not, how 
can we make it truly function? 

The Health Examination Is a Joint 
Responsibility. The health examination 
must be a major interest of all members 
of the school staff. Each staff member 
must know and appreciate the contri- 
bution of other school personnel in de- 
termining the health needs of the child. 
In a school of this type the visit of the 
school physician is an event which is 
looked forward to and planned for. 
Classes which are to receive health ex- 
aminations are frequently prepared for 
the visit by a well-planned class discus- 
sion of the purpose of the physician’s 
visit. When the school doctor arrives 
the pupils are looking forward to a 
pleasant and interesting experience.” 





1 What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physi- 
cal Condition of Her Pupils. By James F. Rogers. Pam- 
phlet No. 68, U. S. Office of Education. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. An excellent pamphlet on 
this subject; recommended for all teachers. 

2 Editor’s Note: The Doctor Is Coming, a story by Eva 
Knox Evans, helos children get readv for and enjoy the 
school doctor’s visit. It may be obtained from commit- 
tee on publications of West Georgia College, Carrollton. 
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Health Examinations Are Carefully 
Planned. If the whole class is not to be 
examined the teacher and school nurse 
confer on the selection of those pupils 
most in need of examination. In many 
schools the teacher, prior to the arrival 
of the physician, has already screened 
out pupils suspected of visual or hearing 
defects, the physically under par or 


chronically fatigued child and the pupil 


who is failing or maladjusted. Many 
teachers find that the Snellen vision 
test is valuable not only as a screening 
procedure for finding the child who 
may need a more thorough eye exami- 
nation by a specialist but is also a valu- 
able technique to use in connection 
with health instruction. The whispered 
voice test for hearing has a similar in- 
structional value when discussing 
health care of the ear, nose, and throat 
and its relation to hearing. 

The Health History Is Vital. One of 
the most important parts of the health 
examination is the health history. The 
school physician will need to know 
what diseases a child has had; what im- 
munization procedures have been car- 
ried out; food, sleep and elimination 
habits; family life situations. The class- 
room teacher may assist very materially 
by stressing with the children the im- 
portance of having the parent present 
for the examination and of having the 
health history form fully made out by 
the parent. 

Teachers’ Observations Are Impor- 
tant. The teachers’ own observations 
of pupil behavior are also of paramount 
importance to the examining physician. 
He is greatly assisted in his appraisal if 
he knows about children who are irrit- 
able and jumpy, who have a short span 
of attention, who are overly aggressive 
or inhibited. The easily fatigued child 


with frequent nosebleeds and occasional 
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attacks of abdominal pain may be an 
incipient case of rheumatic fever. The 
child who cannot sit still, who makes 
awkward, jerky movements frequently 
dropping things may have chorea (St. 
Vitus’s dance). The early discovery of 
these serious conditions is dependent on 
teacher observation and reporting. The 
physical examination itself may be 
quite negative. If we are to make 
health examinations function, a way 
must be found to make these priceless 
observations of the alert classroom 
teacher available to the physician. 


Teachers Must Be Informed of the 
Physician’s Findings and Recommenda- 
tions. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the examining physician must 
also be made available to the classroom 
teacher if the health needs of her pupils 
are to be met and teacher interest main- 
tained. As it is not always possible for 
the teacher to be present for the health 
examination, making this information 
available to her becomes the responsi- 
bility of the school nurse who usually 
assists the school physician with his ex- 
amination. A referral form for each 
pupil is highly recommended for this 
purpose. On this record form space is 
provided for the teacher’s observations, 
the physician’s findings and recom- 
mendations, and the nurse’s report of 
her follow-up activities and accom- 
plishments.’ 

On the basis of the physician’s rec- 
ommendations the teacher changes the 
seating of the hard-of-hearing and the 
visually handicapped. The presence of 
malnourished children in the class pro- 
vides special motivation for nutrition 
instruction and periods of rest and re- 





3 Solving School Health Problems. By Dorothy B. Nys- 
wander. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 
Pp. 59-69. 
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laxation. Children with heart disease 
receive special consideration in relation 
to their activity program and the avoid- 
ance of nervous strain and tension. 

The School Nurse’s Function. The 
school nurse has a major responsibility 
for making the health examination 
function. Regardless of how skillful 
the physician is in explaining his find- 
ings and in making his recommenda- 
tions to the parent there is almost al- 
ways need for further interpretation 
and explanation. This may involve 
many nurse-parent conferences at 
school or repeated home calls. In many 
instances home routine and_ health 
habits and attitudes of both parents 
and children must be changed if nor- 
mal growth and development are to be 
achieved and physical defects cor- 
rected. This is the most difficult type 
of health education and requires un- 
usual persistence and great tact and 
diplomacy. 

When the child is from an under- 
privileged home, in many instances all 
of the health resources of the com- 
munity must be brought to bear in 
meeting his and the family’s health 
problems. Clinic appointments must 
be made, special diets arranged, and 
health or welfare department assistance 
secured, 

The job of the school nurse is not 
finished until the health defect of the 
child has been corrected or the proper 
health habit established. 

The Responsibility of School Ad- 


_ ministrators. In conclusion it should 


be stated that the school administrators 
and boards of education have a major 
responsibility in providing adequate 
health services. The best in physicians’ 
services is none too good for our chil- 
dren. Whether the parents cooperate 
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depends upon their confidence in the 
school physician’s recommendations 
which in turn depends upon his person- 
ality, training, and the quality of his 
services. 

There must be sufficient physicians’ 
services so that all school children can 
be given a careful and thorough physi- 
cal examination on entrance to school 
and at intervals of two or three years 
thereafter. Children with special health 
problems should be given precedence 
over routine examinations and pro- 
vided with continuous health guidance 
and supervision. 

The administrator is also responsible 
for providing adequate facilities in 
which to conduct health examinations. 
The examining room should be such as 
to engender respect and add to the dig- 
nity and prestige of the individual 
using it. The private physician would 
soon lose his prestige and practice if his 
office resembled the storeroom or base- 
ment in which school physicians are 
frequently required by the school ad- 
ministration to carry on the school 
health examinations. It hardly seems 
necessary to state that the physician’s 
examining room must be sufficiently 
quiet so that hearing tests, heart and 
lung examinations can be made with 
accuracy. The practice of having the 
physician’s examining room in the gym 
office just outside of which a noisy bas- 
ketball game is frequently in progress 
detracts greatly from the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the examination. 

The health examination of the child 
at school, when properly conducted 
and duly coordinated with the educa- 
tional program, is an indispensable pro- 
cedure in assuring that our children 
shall achieve the maximum from their 
education. 
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By ALICE M. EWEN 


Speak Up for Teaching 


One ot the reasons so few young people are entering the teaching profession 
is that those who teach either actively discourage them from doing so or 
fail to suggest teaching as a real job to consider. Until teachers themselves 
can honestly speak up for their profession and work actively to recruit our 
best young people, we cannot expect other recruiting efforts to succeed 
as well as they might. What one group of teachers did to encourage others 
to become teachers is reported here by Mrs. Ewen, assistant to the editor 


of CHILDHoop EDUCATION. 


Fror THE PAST FEW YEARS A GREAT 

deal has been heard about teacher 
shortage—in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the radio, and wherever 
teachers, parents and others who want 
the best for children are gathered to- 
gether. In many places it has gone be- 
yond the stage of talk and something 
is being done about it. One of them is 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, where the 
Grand Rapids Kindergarten-Primary 
Club has initiated a campaign to con- 
vince young women that “it’s fun to 
be with young children.” 

A special committee was appointed 
to plan the approach. It began with 
the recruitment of a speakers’ bureau 
of elementary teachers to work in teams 
—one experienced teacher and one be- 
ginning teacher—to talk to girls in 
senior high schools. Their aim was not 
to glamorize teaching but to present it 
in its true light as an arduous, demand- 
ing profession but one with personal 
and financial advantages. Some of the 
points they made were: 


Dealing with human beings is more interest- 
ing and stimulating than dealing with things. 

Teaching offers an outlet for creative ability 
and an opportunity for growth in knowledge 
and personality. 

There is little chance for monotony; every 
day presents a new challenge. 
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Teachers are a vital force in shaping the 
minds and lives of future Americans. 

The training required for elementary teaching 
is good preparation for family life. 

Hours are shorter than in many other types 
of employment, and the five-day work week 
and long summer vacation give time for study, 
fun and travel. 

There are plenty of teaching positions open 
and will be for some years. 

Salaries have increased and there are retire- 
ment, insurance, hospitalization advantages. 


The second step was to invite those 
high school seniors who had expressed 
an interest in elementary education to 
a series of visiting days to be held in 
elementary schools all over the city. In 
each building teachers and principal 
cooperated with the children in wel- 
coming the visitors and giving them a 
preview of what really goes on in kin- 
dergarten and the elementary grades. 


Favorable newspaper publicity 
brought other developments. An alum- 
nae group at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education entertained prospec- 
tive enrollees at a tea. A county school 
commissioner announced that a few 
scholarships were available for girls who 
would agree to teach in the rural schools 
for a time. Several girls who had been 
out of school and working for some 
time called to ask for information and 
advice about teachers colleges. 
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Finding Out 






Photographs courtesy Grand Rapids 
Kindergarten-Primary Club; Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee ; 
Wheelock College, Boston. 


Working with the children 
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The help of everyone is needed if the 
teaching profession is to continue to 
attract the highest type of young per- 
‘ son. In Grand Rapids and in other 
g j cities are groups that believe in their 

@ profession, that wish to see others enter 
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About Teaching 






Studying under guidance the materials of instruction 


Becoming acquainted with professional literature 
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the future as well as those of the pres- 
ent. Their forward-looking approach | 
toward a problem of increasing serious- § 
ness is worthy of consideration by other 
communities. 
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By GUINEVERE F. SCOTT 


Teacher Education Opportunities 


Mrs. Scott, a graduate student at George Washington University, reports on 
the teacher education opportunities in early childhood education in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities as revealed through her study of their cata- 
logues. The picture is most discouraging and points to the great need for 
more and better educational opportunities for those who choose to teach 
the youngest children. Surely one of the most important ways of working 
for children today is to provide better education for their teachers. For 
the results of a questionnaire study of summer school opportunities, see 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon for May 1946. 


Because THE WHOLE FIELD OF EARLY 

childhood education is so new in 
the United States, adequate teacher 
education programs have been and still 
are rather rare. Even the teachers col- 
leges are not agreed as to what consti- 
tutes adequate and desirable experi- 
ences and “courses” and how to define 
early childhood education. In some col- 
leges early childhood education means 
nursery school education, in others it 
means the whole preschool field from 
birth through kindergarten, in still 
others it includes the first three grades, 
and in some it means only the inder- 
garten and lower elementary grades, 
while in a few cases it means the ele- 


mentary school, i.e., grades one through 


eight. For the purposes of this survey 
early childhood education means pre- 
school education with the main em- 
phasis on the nursery school. 

The Educational Directory for 1944- 
45, published by the United States Of- 
fice of Education’, was used as a source 
book. All the colleges and universities 
listed therein (except professional and 
technological schools, junior colleges, 
and men’s colleges) were asked for a 
copy of their latest catalogue and for 
specific information regarding their 
course offerings in early childhood edu- 
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cation. Eight hundred seventy-eight 
colleges were addressed, of which six 
hundred seventy-three replied with 
catalogues or other information. An 
additional twenty-two acknowledged 
the request, but to date their catalogues 
have not been received. These col- 
leges could not be included. 

A study was made of the catalogues 
to determine what work and how much 
each college offered in the preschool 
field. Of the six hundred seventy- 
three colleges whose catalogues were 
studied, it was found that 48.9% of- 
fered no work: 39.8% offered from 
one to four courses; 1.2% offered a 
minor; 9.5% offered a major; and 
0.6% offered both a major and a minor. 
23.2% maintained a demonstration or 
laboratory nursery school or had access 
to one for student observation and par- 
ticipation. 

There was as much variation in the 
administration of preschool education 
as there was in the content of the 
courses. Of the three hundred forty- 
four colleges offering preschool educa- 
tion, 27.6% gave it under the direction 
of the department of education; 52.3% 





1 Part III, Colleges and Universities. Issued annually. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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gave it in the department of home eco- 
nomics; and 3.5% gave it in the de- 
partment of psychology. 2.3% of the 
colleges had set up special departments 
just for preschool education and 14.2% 
of them gave the work in two or more 
cooperating departments, the most 
popular combination being education 


and home economics followed in order. 


of popularity by home economics and 
psychology, education and psychology, 
and education and home economics 
and psychology. 

90.7% of the colleges offered their 
work in the regular session; 7.0% of- 
fered courses both in the regular session 
and in summer session, and 2.3%. of- 
fered courses only in the summer ses- 
sion. 90.7% offered undergraduate 
work; 6.4% offered both undergradu- 
ate and graduate work, and 2.9% of- 
fered only graduate work. 

Teachers colleges constitute 27.9% 
of the colleges offering courses in the 
field; the rest are universities or four- 
year colleges. The institutions are 
mainly accredited and coeducational 
schools; about half are state supported 
and about half privately supported. 
9.9%. of these schools are for Negroes. 

In spite of a great variation in cur- 
ricula among the schools there seemed 
to be one course which might be con- 
sidered basic inasmuch as it was offered 
by such a large number of the colleges. 
It was variously titled child care, child 
guidance, preschool education, early 
childhood education. It was usually 
given by the department of home eco- 
nomics, though sometimes by the de- 
partment of education. The content of 
the course varied in some respects, but 
in all cases seemed to include a study of 
the physical, social and emotional char- 
acteristics of the young child and di- 
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rected observations in the nursery 
school. 


A special study was made of the cur- 
ricula of those colleges offering a major 
in the field. It was found that there 
was not sufficient similarity among the 
curricula to warrant assuming that 
there is such a thing as a standard cur- 
riculum for the education of nursery 
school teachers. However, based on sug- 
gestions gleaned from the published 
works of Dorothy Baruch, Harriet 
Johnson, and Catherine Landreth, an 
arbitrary standard for judging the value 
of a given curriculum was set up. 


This arbitrary standard curriculum 
included survey courses in English, his- 
tory, science—both physical and bio- 
logical sciences—sociology, art and 
music appreciation, and_ professional 
courses in education, home economics, 
psychology, English, art and music. The 
professional courses in education in- 
cluded history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, nursery school curriculum, 
nursery school techniques and methods, 
nursery school administration, housing 
and equipment, observation and prac- 
tice teaching, parent education; in 
home economics, child nutrition, meal 
planning and school lunch, children’s 
clothing; in psychology, infant and 
child psychology, mental hygiene, tests 
and measurements; in English, speech 
(diction, enunciation, pronunciation, 
and voice culture), children’s litera- 
ture, storytelling, language develop- 
ment; in art and music, practical 
courses designed to help the student 
with the special problems of the nurs- 
ery school in these fields. Of the sixty- 
four colleges offering a major, thirty- 
six had well-balanced curricula in terms 
of this arbitrary standard curriculum. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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By CLARA LAMBERT 


Where Parallel Lines Meet 


As our world grows more complex and specialized, parents and teachers 
are trying to salvage those basic values which grew from a simpler, more 
direct society. The play school—after school in winter and all day in 
summer—is one way in which some of those constructive and desirable 
face-to-face relationships can be preserved. Mrs. Lambert, director of 
teacher education for The Play Schools Association, New York City, tells 
why the play schools came into existence, what goes on in them, and how 
they foster the two-way exchange of experiences between home and school 
that contribute so much to child growth. 


MiAtHematicarry SPEAKING, PAR- 
allel lines never meet. Emotion- 
ally speaking, they do. In the lives of 
children, play is the force which brings 
together those lines which we call school 
and home. The intersection or point of 
contact is that young and _ slowly 
emerging educational institution—the 
play school. Play is such a tremendous 
force in the lives of children that it is 
important to understand and evaluate 
it if we are to appreciate what it has 
done in creating a union of parallel lines. 
As our world grows more complex 
and specialized, parents and teachers 
are trying to salvage those basic values 
which grew from a simpler, more direct 
society. The play school is one way in 
which some of these constructive and 
desirable face-to-face relationships can 
be preserved. In place of departmental- 
ized life with its divisions—the school, 
the home, the community, the church 
—an interrelated life is needed. When 
the parallel lines meet, as they do in the 
play school, a pattern has been evolved 
which points to growth and under- 
standing. 

The school has undertaken to teach 
children the three R’s and, through 
geography, social science, history and 
science, some fundamentals of the 
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world in which they live. The informa- 
tion, integrated and logical, is passed 
on to children who assimilate it in ac- 
cordance with their maturity and emo- 
tional development, which too often 
means as topics in a book. 

The home and neighborhood have 
been the traditional places for play. 
Here children have reproduced the 
daily living of a family with its cook- 
ing, cleaning, washing, ironing, shop- 
ping, and eating. Occupational play 
recreates the work-world which chil- 
dren are curious about and eager to 
know. Their question, “What does 
your father do?” asked when intro- 
duced to each other often reveals this 
interest. Neighborhood “doings” also 
become part of the children’s dramat- 
ics: fires, floods, drought, crop failures 
and the customary events such as mar- 
riages, births and deaths. World events 
crowd in and realistically, too: war, in- 
ventions, discoveries and_ politics. 





Author’s Note: The Play Schools Association, Inc., 
is a voluntarily supported non-profit agency started in 
1917. It works with many varying types of public and 
private groups. Its program in New York City is 
carried on primarily with two city agencies: the De- 
partment of Education and Community Activities of the 
Board of Education and the Mayor’s Committee on War- 
time Care of Children. Its activities are year ’round— 
after school in the winter and all day in the summer. 
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Why the Play School 
Came Into Existence 


As the world has grown more com- 
plex and difficult to understand, the 
home has been forced reluctantly to 
hand over to the school some of the 
teaching and learning which formerly 
belonged to it exclusively. As family 
life changed, the school again stepped 
in to help children understand their 
place and to re-enforce what the home 
taught. 

The burden for both school and 
home has grown tremendously because 
of the pressures of world events and 
the new knowledge about children’s 
behavior and development. As a re- 
sult, the slowly emerging new institu- 
tion—the play school or child care cen- 
ter—has come into existence to give 
children who need it an opportunity to 
express in play their experiences at 
school and at home. 

Play is the natural learning tool of 
children. Through it they absorb some 
of the deepest and most poignant ex- 
periences of their lives. Through it 
they fit the almost incomprehensible 
segments of the world around them 
into an understandable whole. Thev 
acquire this comprehension as_ they 
dramatize human relationships, occu- 
pations, current events, and_ stories 
from life, from books, from radio and 
movies. Children feel their way into 
the dynamic world around them. They 
do not think their way into maturation. 
The early years of childhood—the years 
when growth is measured by emotional 
development—are the years of play. 

When home life was simple, children 
saw. and understood what made the 
wheels go round. They saw their 
mothers can, sew, bake, mend, clean 
and cook. They visited their fathers’ 
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shops, stores, and offices. The inter- 
family relationships of aunts, uncles, 


cousins, grandmothers and_ grand- 
fathers were closer and more obvious. 
Even so simple a thing as milk and how 
it gets to the table was better under- 
stood. There was “Bossie” in the pas- 
ture or out in Mr. Smith’s field. ‘“Bos- 
sie” was milked and her milk was served 
after proper chilling. There was noth- 
ing mysterious about milk. The city 
child, on the other hand, who sees his 
milk in a bottle does not always make 
the connection between cow, creamery, 
pasteurization plant, delivery, and the 
milk at his door. The cereal in his bow]! 
has the same aura of mystery; also, the 
egg in his plate, the meat on his dinner 
dish, and the fruit in his dessert. Pressed 
farther, the source of his clothes, his 
shoes, his toys and all the fundamentals 
of living are out of his experience, for 
many families market through a cata- 
logue. These fundamentals, however, 
are the stuff of play. 

When a child belonged to a large 
family, if he did not get all the love and 
satisfaction he needed from his parents 
there was always a relative who gave it 
to him. When he found the rivalry 
between himself and his brothers and 
sisters hard to take, he could turn to his 
cousins or young aunts and uncles. 

The deep questions about life and 
death which tormented his curiosity 
and stirred up his anxieties he discussed 
with his contemporaries. However, 
babies were more often born at home 
than in hospitals; older people were 
more often taken care of at home than 
in institutions and, as a result, children 
shared in some small way these basic 
experiences with their families. That 
these meant much to the children was 
evident in their play and dramatics. 

When children gathered in back lots, 
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attics or barns to play, they were close 
to home. The play groups were often 
composed of children of many ages. 
Within the group there was leadership 
which helped the play to grow and de- 
velop. Older children contributed 
ideas and content. Younger children 
followed, rebelled or made a place for 
themselves. 

As families grow smaller, there are 
fewer children of the same age or even 
mixed ages to form natural play groups. 
In suburbs or small towns, for example, 
there may be on one block six or seven 
children ranging in age from two or 
three to fifteen or sixteen. The chil- 
dren are often mavericks seeking the 
group. 


What Goes On in Play School 


Today, it is no longer only “What 
shall we do?” or “What shall we play?” 
but also ““Where can we play?” “Where 
can we find friends to play with?” Play 
schools provide an answer. It is here 
that home and school meet. Children 
of the play school group are counter- 
parts of the big families of other days. 
They are the cousins and relatives of 
the total family. The teacher or leader 
is the counterpart of the adult — 
mother, grandmother, or aunt—who is 
responsible for the children. 

Here is the place where the activities 
reproduce household routines and 
neighborhood life. At one end of the 
room where the sixes and sevens meet 
is a house corner where a few children 
re-enact the life of a family. At the 
workbench, some boys are hammering 
and sawing very seriously, while near 
the window several children are read- 
ing books and on the floor is a minia- 
ture street constructed of blocks, com- 
plete with traffic signals, buses, trucks 
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and cars—a replica of their immediate 
world. 

In another group, where eights and 
nines are gathered, some children are 
sewing, some are making dolls for 
younger children or themselves, and 
some are getting ready to go to the 
kitchen to cook. 

And in the oldest groups the children 
discuss and argue out problems, plan 
a salvage drive, think up a “show” to 
present to the other children or organ- 
ize a shopping expedition. 

The whole play school has the air 
of a children’s world, but not one 
divorced from the world of reality and 
the family. It is a world related to the 
home in which child values and needs 
are being answered by play activities 
and relationships within the group. 

Just as families go on excursions and 
picnics when the opportunity presents 
itself, so do these children. Too often 
in the crowded life of today’s family 
the leisurely excursion trip is squeezed 
out. At the play school it is one of 
the important events of the week. 
Sometimes it is a trip to a beach or a 
park. More often it means going to a 
market, bridge, dock or factory, much 
in the spirit of the old fashioned visit 
to father’s or uncle’s or grandfather’s 
business or place of work. A trip to 
the firehouse, police station, dairy or 
post office is an experience most chil- 
dren can relate to their everyday life. 


In lieu of the square dance or the 
family party around the piano in the 
parlor the children at play school sing 
and dance together and even learn 
many of the old favorites which their 


parents enjoyed—folk songs, singing 


games, Gilbert and Sullivan, Ameri- 
cana—as well as the current favorites 
from plays and radio. 
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The little gangs which compose the 
back lot baseball team transfer their 
base of operation to the play school 
yard or empty lot next to it. Here boys 
and girls, good players and not so good, 
join in play which does not exclude 
those who find it difficult to make 
points for the team. 

For the individualists there are op- 
portunities to work on a paper, to ex- 
periment with photography, science, 
puppets, painting, clay modelling and 
creative writing. 

Over and above all, the tie between 
home and school is strengthened 
through parents’ meetings. Parents 
get together with the teacher to discuss 
their problems. More important, they 
gain insight into the play life of their 
children and learn how to carry it into 
their homes and how to strengthen their 
own relationships with boys and girls. 


The Point of Convergence 

The experiences of elementary school 
life spill over into the play school 
through reading, keeping accounts, and 
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the application of book knowledge. 
The play school experiences spill over 
into the elementary school by virtue 
of newly acquired skills, deeper under- 
standing of selves, greater ability to 
live with other children under informal 
and formal conditions. The values for 
which the home stands radiate into both 
when children have satisfying emo- 
tional lives, feel that they have a place 
to play out the things in their world, 
and know that their contribution as 
individuals is appreciated. 


The play school is the point of con- 
vergence between school and home. It 
is here, in a relaxed environment, that 
a child’s emotions and experiences find 
their outlet in acceptable ways. Here 
attitudes inculcated by the school are 
continued. Supplementary home expe- 
riences are explored and dramatized. 
The hiatus between home and school 
is thus bridged. The free flow and ex- 
pression of experiences from one seg- 
ment of the child’s life to the other is 
stimulated, directed by dramatic play. 


Glory 


IS MOTHER STOOD UPON THE PLATFORM 
Tall and sure before the children, teachers 
All his school assembled there. 


She talked 


And then they clapped for her 
And clapped and clapped again. 


When, afterward, he turned about 
And saw his first grade mates 
Regarding him with awe, 

It seemed to him that he must burst 
He was so full of joy and pride in her. 
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By ETHEL KAWIN 


Let Guidance Be Continuous 


The case of Tom is used by Miss Kawin to illustrate the importance of 
continuity in guidance. How the kind of guidance Tom received moti- 
vated his learning and behaving, contributed to his better development 
and improved the family relationships is clearly pointed out. Miss Kawin 
is guidance consultant for the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools and lecturer 
in education at the University of Chicago. 


NDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES ARE AP- 
parent from birth. They are very 
apparent by the time the child enters 
school. The earlier they are recognized, 
the better the chance of adjusting suc- 
cessfully the school to the child and the 
child to the school. Counsellors with 
special knowledge and understanding 
of the earliest years of childhood should 
be available to help parents with the 
guidance of their infants and toddlers 
so that these children will not come to 
school with behavior and personality 
problems that might have been pre- 
vented. The time must soon come 
when schools will extend their guidance 
services to children below six and offer 
counselling services to parents who will 
be their future patrons. 

Such services will help tremendously 
but of course will not obviate the neces- 
sity for wise guidance on the part of 
teachers or others when the child comes 
to nursery school, kindergarten or first 
grade. Nor will the fact that the child 
is guided through the primary years by 
understanding teachers with knowledge 
of child growth and developmental 
needs do away with the pupil’s future 
needs for understanding guidance, al- 
though such guidance in the earliest 
school years will prevent many of the 
difficulties older children now en- 
counter. 

Life for every individual is a con- 
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tinuous process of adjustment. A 
human being is a psychobiological or- 
ganism living in an environment. Both 
the organism and the environment are 
constantly changing. Adjustment for 
every individual consists of finding 
continuously a new equilibrium, an 
harmonious balance in which his own 
needs, desires, and goals can be reason- 
ably well satisfied while he still meets 
the demands of his environment well 
enough to get along and to be accepted 
as a satisfactory member of his group 
or community. 

Little children need a great deal of 
guidance in order to develop this “‘ad- 
justability” which is so essential to 
successful living. In the guidance of 
even a very young child it must be 
assumed that he has some capacity for 
self-understanding and self-direction. 
It must be assumed also that this capac- 
ity will increase as he is helped to dis- 
cover his own needs, to learn to decide 
for himself what he wants to do and 
how best to accomplish his purposes. 

Increasingly, children can and should 
take responsibility for their own guid- 
ance. But as they grow and develop, 
as they learn to adjust ever changing 
selves to ever new social and emotional 
situations inside and outside their 
schools and homes, as they meet new 
demands and achieve higher levels in 
the mastery of skills and the acquisition 
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of knowledge children need special help 
in learning how to meet these new sit- 
uations and how successfully to ac- 
complish the developmental tasks 
which each succeeding stage of growth 
presents to them. Education is a dy- 
namic, continuous process through 
which guidance runs like an endless 
chain. 

The guidance counsellor in the mod- 
ern school is a resource specialist avail- 
able to parents and teachers to help 
them in guiding the development of 
children. But parents and teachers 
remain the key persons in the guidance 
of children. Next to the parents them- 
selves, the classroom teacher has more 
opportunity than does any other per- 
son to know the child, to understand 
him, and to guide him wisely. He or 
she is the key person in the guidance 
program of any school. 

To become and to remain competent 
guides of children, teachers need in- 
service education. Not only must they 
keep in touch with the findings of re- 
search and the best practices in mental 
hygiene, but they must also have some 
understanding of the whole process by 
which a child “grows up.” Successful 
guidance of the preschool and elemen- 
tary school child requires sufficient 
understanding of the adolescent and 
adult to be able to evaluate the expe- 
riences of these earlier periods in terms 
of their possible effects on later ones. 
Nor can an adolescent be guided wisely 
without some understanding of his 
early experiences and their significance 
in relation to his present patterns of 
personality and behavior. 

For practical reasons most teachers 
have to “specialize,” working at a spe- 
cific time with one or another age 
group. To work wisely and effectively 
the teachers must be able to see the 
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growth stage of a particular group 
against the background of a continuous 
developmental cycle in which a series 
of periods, all interrelated, follow each 
other in orderly sequence. In order to 
do this, teachers must have available 
individual cumulative pupil records 
which begin with the child’s preschool 
history and contain a continuous record 
of his growth and development as he 
goes on from grade to grade. All the 
important things which the teacher or 
other members of the school staff find 
out about a child should be recorded’ 
so that the continuous guidance of 
children may be based upon as complete 
a set of facts as it is possible to obtain. 
The case of Tom is an illustration of 
how such guidance may function as a 
child progresses through school. 


Tom and His Coming of Age 


Tom had been in kindergarten a few 
weeks. Many children are a little timid 
and shy in their first experiences in a 
large group of children, but Tom was 
conspicuously so. He seemed a little 
afraid of the other children and was 
inclined to cling to the teacher as if 
seeking a needed security in her warm, 
friendly presence. She didn’t push 
him off, of course. She was reassuring 
when he seemed reluctant to enter a 
new activity or to join a group of chil- 
dren. She let him sit close beside her 
when she read a story to the children, 
and often he would snuggle up against 
her and stroke her affectionately. As 
his marked dependence upon her con- 
tinued, the school tried to find out what 
lay behind it. 





‘For further description and discussion of records see: 
Records and Reports. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1942. Pp. 32. Handbook of Cumu- 
lative Records. Bulletin 1944, No. 5, U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 104. 
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The teacher’s first conference with 
Tom’s mother was a pleasant, friendly 
affair, but the mother was obviously 
defensive when asked about his shyness, 
timidity, and overdependence. She 
said, “Well, my husband says I baby 
Tom ridiculously, but his father is so 
stern and strict with him that I think 
that’s why Tom is frightened and 
afraid of things. After all, he’s only 
five and a half years old!” 

By the end of the conference it was 
very clear that Tom was caught be- 
tween an overly strict and demanding 
father and an overprotective mother 
who was keeping him infantile and 
dependent. The more protective she 
became, the sterner her husband be- 
came in his determination not to have a 
“‘molly-coddled sissy” for a son. The 
more exacting became the father, the 
more did the mother try to protect her 
“baby boy.” And Tom was the center 
of that vicious circle. 

Efforts to get both parents—sep- 
arately and together—to see what they 
were doing to their child seemed un- 
availing. The father continued to blame 
the mother for keeping the lad infan- 
tile. The mother insisted that if the 
father would just relax his severity and 
his impossible demands, Tom would get 
along all right. 

The teacher finally decided to do the 
best she could to compensate for these 
two extreme attitudes. Steadily day 
by day she made Tom feel secure with 
her and with his group. Little by 
little she trained him to be independ- 
ent and self-assured. By the end of 
the year one would scarcely have recog- 
nized the excessively timid little boy 
Tom had been in the self-assured, 
happy youngster who worked and 
played contentedly about the kinder- 
garten. But when mother came to 
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school to call for him at the end of 
each morning a conspicuous change in 
Tom’s personality became apparent. 
He reverted to infantile, dependent be- 
havior, clinging to her hand, coaxing 
her to button his wraps, and in gen- 
eral playing the role of her ‘“tbaby.” 

Tom’s kindergarten teacher went 
into the first grade with her group. 
This was especially fortunate for Tom 
who could be expected to continue to 
make progress under her wise and 
understanding guidance. Tom didn’t 
make a good score on the first grade 
readiness test, although an individual 
intelligence test had shown that he had 
an I.Q. considerably above average. 
This poor readiness score was not sur- 
prising. Tom still had an overprotec- 
tive mother and an overdemanding 
father. His teacher felt quite sure that 
despite the test score he was “ready” 
to read. But when Christmas came 
Tom had not begun to read. What was 
more disturbing was that he seemed 
to be developing an aversion to reading. 

Another conference with his mother 
threw much light upon this problem. 
His father had for some time been 
taunting Tom with the fact that he 
was a “baby” who couldn’t read even 
though he had been in the first grade 
for almost four months! His mother 
would reproach the father and then 
say, “Never mind, Tom, you come 
over here and snuggle up beside me 
and Ill read your book to you.” 

Poor Tom! Again he was caught 
between a father who made him feel 
he couldn’t read and a mother who 
made him feel he didn’t need to! 
Father and mother couldn’t seem to 
understand what their attitudes had to 
do with Tom’s learning to read. but 
they finally yielded to his teacher’s in- 
sistence that the whole matter of read- 
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ing should—for the time being—never 
be mentioned at home. 

By the end of the school year Tom 
could read and was very proud of his 
accomplishment. Teacher and _ he 
planned a “big surprise” for father, but 
teacher decided to prepare father for 
the surprise. She explained to him what 
this achievement meant to Tom. She 
got the father to understand what his 
approval of it would mean to Tom. 
That did a lot to improve Tom’s rela- 
tionship with his father, and father’s 
improved attitude toward his son 
helped mother to let her boy begin to 
grow up a bit. 

Things went along smoothly until 
Tom got to sixth grade. Then there 
was trouble again. Tom wasn’t very 
athletic and father wanted a good “‘red- 
blooded guy” for a son. But Tom’s 
mother didn’t want her little boy doing 
“dangerous” things! Again Tom was 
caught in the conflict and he became 
a very unhappy boy. The school de- 
cided to step in and recommend a sum- 
mer at camp for Tom. Father was 
quickly “sold” on the suggestion; 
mother had no enthusiasm for it but 


finally yielded to Tom’s entreaties that 
he be allowed to go. 

Tom came back with a fine camp 
record. He had acquired strength and 
skills and a real zest for physical ac- 


tivities and the out-of-doors. Father 
was so pleased with him that he prom- 
ised Tom that next summer he would 
take him on a fishing trip. 

Tom is now in the eighth grade and 
goes out for athletics “in a big way.” 
Mother worries about his playing all 
these “rough games” but his dad is 
pleased and proud and Tom seems very 
happy. In fact, he has been ever since 
dad and he went on that fishing trip 
last summer. Probably other minor 
crises will arise before Tom gets 
through adolescence. It’s going to be 
hard for mother to let go of him when 
the time for real emancipation comes. 
Perhaps the school will have to help her 
when that time comes. Perhaps it will 
have to suggest that she seek psycho- 
logical help for herself. But Tom and 
his dad are good pals now and his father 
can probably be counted upon to stand 
by Tom when it comes to the final 
cutting of the apron strings. 


A New Song 


By Ernest Ruys 


We will sing a new song 


That sounds like the old: 
Noel. 


We will tell an old tale 
That has often been told: 


Noel. 


We will build a tall town; 
We will watch for the Star: 


Noel. 
We will build a new world, 


Without War. 


From Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud, compiled and 
adapted by RosertT LOHAN (Stephen Daye Press, New 


York 1946). 
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Books FOR TEACHERS... 





TEACHING IN SMALL SCHOOLS. By Kate 
V. Wofford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 399. $3.75. 

Teaching in Small Schools was written for 
beginning teachers. The author considers four 
groups of beginning teachers: (1) those being 
inducted into practice teaching in teacher edu- 
cation institutions, (2) those changing positions 
and adapting to new locations, (3) those shift- 
ing from traditional to modern methods of 
teaching, and (4) those returning to the teach- 
ing profession from other employment. Small 
schools are interpreted to mean those taught 
by six teachers or less. 

The author states that small schools consti- 
tute a large educational problem and a chal- 
lenge. She bases this statement upon the fact 
that there are a vast number of small schools in 
the United States. These schools frequently 
employ beginning teachers and often are iso- 
lated from professional supervision. 

The book considers a wide range of topics 
pertinent to the education of children. Fre- 
quent references are made to research studies, 
and excellent illustrations of classroom prac- 
tices are given. Each chapter includes a list of 
suggested readings for teachers. The author’s 
style is readable and stimulating. 

The first part of the book describes the es- 
tablishment of conditions of teaching and 
learning. Aptly, it is stated that basic to all 
good teaching is an understanding of and a 
genuine liking for children. Realistically, the 
author says, “No beginning teacher needs to 
feel that he is cramped by tradition when he 
carefully plans his daily work with children. 
It is a normal process in teaching, as it is in 
living. . . . [The teacher] will wish to avoid 
the errors of his predecessors who merely divided 
the school day into a succession of recitation 
periods, and . . . he will do well to ignore the 
suggestions of the ultraprogressive teacher who 
recommends that no plans be made at all.” 

The second portion deals with the guidance 
of learning and teaching. Attention is directed 
to the activity period, the development of skills, 
discussions, the evaluation of the learning proc- 
ess and the development of creative power. The 
modern school is said to be a combination of a 
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school, a home and a workshop. The author 
says, “It is the Jatter characteristic that is 
essential if children are to develop ability in 
using laboratory methods for finding out things 
or doing things for themselves.” 

The third unit is concerned with the use of 
the radio and the excursion as educative instru- 
ments. Specific and workable suggestions are 
given regarding the use of both of these means 
of enriching the experiences of children. 

The fourth section suggests ways of under- 
standing and working in the out-of-school en- 
vironment. It emphasizes the significance of 
understanding the community in which chil- 
dren live and grow. The thesis of the last chap- 
ter is that the education of children is a part- 
nership of parents and teachers. 

Teaching in Small Schools should be read by 
all elementary teachers whether they are teach- 
ing in rural or urban communities, in large or 
small schools. It would constitute a good text- 
book in a department of education and a splen- 
did reference for the in-service training of 
teachers.—Olive L. Thompson, Elementary Co- 
ordinator, San Diego Coun‘y Schools, Calif. 


MODERN TRENDS IN CHILD PSYCHIA- 
TRY. Edited by Nolan D. C. Lewis and Ber- 
nard L. Pacella. New York: International 
Universities Press. Pp. 341. $6. 


A book of this nature is always difficult to 
review fairly, representing as it does a variety 
of schools of thought. Since child psychiatry 
is still in a formative stage, it is important that 
the trends of thought of the various schools be 
followed, at least in summary. ‘ 

Certain articles in this book illustrate dif- 
fering points of view. Dr. Dorshay in writing 
of the male sex delinquent brings out how, by 
stimulating the child’s sense of guilt concerning 
his behavior, his subsequent conduct has been 
made free of sexual misdemeanors. Inherent in 
the concepts expressed in Dr. Despert’s and Dr. 
Mahler’s discussions of treatment with the small 
child there would seem to be implications that 
would question the wisdom of this type of 
handling of the sex delinquent. It would seem 
justified to ask Dr. Dorshay, therefore, whether 
the follow-up evaluation of the former sex- 
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delinquent boys was of such completeness as 
to rule out possible neurotic adjustment to 
sexuality, as well as to determine that no overt 
sexual delinquency subsequently occurred. 
Certain articles in the book, particularly Dr. 
Charles Bradley’s “‘Psychoses in Children” and 
Dr. Lauretta Bender’s “Organic Brain Condi- 
tions Producing Behavior Disturbances,” pre- 
sent a simple description that should be of value 
to those not familiar with the more technical 


aspects of the subjects but who occasionally - 


must deal with these problems in their profes- 
sional work. Other articles require more tech- 
nical background than groups other than the 
medical and allied professions would be apt to 
have. This is particularly true of the article, 
“The Electroencephalogram in Behavior Dis- 
orders” and Dr. Klopfer’s ‘Personality Diag- 
nosis in Childhood.” 

Unfortunately, several of the articles are too 
short to do justice to what the authors are 
presenting and the significance of the material 
would seem to hinge somewhat on a basic knowl- 
edge of the schools of thought those particular 
writers represent. The articles by Dr. Despert 
and Dr. Mahler, for example, might seem almost 
unintelligible to a person unfamiliar with the 
psychiatric—and particularly the psychoanalyt- 
ical—vocabulary of the day. Dr. Allen’s ar- 
ticle, on the other hand, requires supplementary 
reading of his work in more detail before the 
distinction between his work and the other 
articles on therapy becomes clear. 

Dr. Ribble’s article “Anxiety in Infants and 
Its Disorganizing Effects” is a brief summary 
of one of the outstanding trends in child care 
today. Dr. Slavson’s “Group Therapy with 
Children” summarizes another development that 
will undoubtedly have wider significance. 

One is tempted to take each article presented, 
since each offers possible controversial points, 
and discuss it at greater length. A thoughtful, 
critical person would find points of stimulation 
in each article, though often perhaps only the 
stimulation of thinking through the refutation 
of the philosophy presented. A non-critical 
reader, and one without background or unwill- 
ing to supplement his knowledge, would prob- 
ably find the book only a source of confusion— 
a confusion that is found frequently among 
those people faced with the problems of child- 
hood who are dissatisfied because as yet the final 
solution has not been blueprinted.—Irene M. 
Josselyn, M.D., Chicago. 
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AMERICAN CHILD. By Paul Engle. New 

York: Random House. Pp. 66. $2. 

The sixty-four sonnets in this sequence are 
more than an expression of father love. They 
are in part an analysis of the learning experi- 
ence of the author’s daughter through her first 
five years. 

Several of them dwell upon her early develop- 
ment through sense stimuli. In one the father 
records her reactions of simple wonder to the 
sounds resulting as she strikes the keys of the 
piano; in a later one he sets down the slightly 
more mature reactions as she listens to the in- 
struments of the orchestra “worry about the 
wolf and the running boy.” So he watches her 
come to know through hearing, seeing, touching 

“*,.. the natural earth of things, but all 

The human world is dreadfully ahead.” 

Certainly from the viewpoint of the psychol- 
ogist Paul Engle is not always right. At times 
he overestimates a child’s understanding. But 
he admits his limitations in the field. ‘We 
cannot go into her solid world.” Perhaps he, 
with the poet’s superior power of observation, 
sees what sometimes escapes even the specialist; 
and he, with the poet’s supersensitiveness, feels 
what sometimes the scientist senses too coldly 
to comprehend fully. 

These sonnets are not limited to the analysis 
of the little girl. Here and there are those that 
give wishes he holds in his heart for her, pre- 
dictions he makes as to her future, and bits of 
philosophizing he cannot resist. At times he 
gives way to his own apprehensions lest he lose 
her, or concerns himself with her future trials. 

This book is not great poetry. The author’s 
ideas at times are vague and abstruse. Whole 
passages are prosy in diction and phrasing; 
whole lines are forced. The style is in general 
too heavy for the subject. But there are spots 
that are delicate and delightful. 

After all, we as American teachers and par- 
ents are interested in knowing each child as an 
individual. The title, American Child, comes 
not only from the five sonnets which introduce 
and complete this sequence and which have to 
do with the good fortune of any child born in 
our land, but from all the sonnets because they 
express the American eagerness to give “each 
child her personality.” Therefore any teacher 
or parent could be helped to see more clearly 
into the mind and heart of a little child through 
reading this unsentimental but tender portrayal 
by an American father and poet.—Dorothy 
Hinman, Illinois State Normal University. 
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Editor, DOROTHY K. CADWALLADER 


Books FOR CHILDREN ... 











THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE. Written 
and illustrated by Emma L. Brock. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. Unpaged. $1.25. 
A splendid introduction to the chickadees, 

nuthatches, sparrows, downy woodpeckers, blue 
jays and starlings. When the snow came they 
were hungry, but lo and behold, someone decor- 
ated a tree with peanuts, walnuts, seed cakes, 
and suet pudding. What a happy Yuletide those 
birds had. This tiny book should inspire many 
young children to have a Christmas tree for 
birds. 


THE DISCONTENTED VILLAGE. By Rose 
Dobbs. Illustrated by Beatrice Tobias. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc.  Unpbaged. 
$1.50. 

A village without one happy, contented per- 
son was a sad place, in spite of the fertile fields, 
industrious workers and prosperous market 
place. Everybody complained about everybody 
else. Each person thought his troubles worse 
than those of anyone else. Trouble, trouble, 
trouble was the one topic of conversation. The 
arrival of a stranger who helped the villagers 
solve their difficulties makes very dramatic the 
old story of the sacks of trouble being hung on 
the line and each person choosing his own. The 
story is well told, nicely illustrated, and has 
great charm. All ages will enjoy it. 


STAR MOUNTAIN AND OTHER LEG- 
ENDS OF MEXICO. By Camilla Campbell. 
Illustrated by Ena McKinney. New York: 
Whittlesey House. Pp. 82. $2.50. 


Twenty short, enchanting tales of Mexico 
reveal where it got its name; how the Mayas, 
the Toltecs and the Aztecs built temples and 
pyramids; and the many legends connected 
with their streets, their gods, their animals, 
their flowers and their birds. The red, yellow, 
green and black illustrations are clear cut and 
typically Mexican. The illuminated first letter 
of the first word in each tale adds much to the 
unique format of the book. A splendid bibli- 
ography reveals the source of each tale and 
could lead to a more intensive study of Mexico. 
A comprehensive glossary makes the pronuncia- 
tion of unfamiliar words easy. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN OF THE SHO- 
SHONES. By Evelyn C. Nevin. Illustrated 
by Manning de V. Lee. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. Pp. 123. $2. 

The little Indian girl, Sacajawea, was cap- 
tured by the Blackfoot tribe and lived with 
them until grown to womanhood, when Lewis 
and Clark asked her to guide them through the 
great Northwest. There she was reunited with 
her beloved Shoshone tribe. The habits and 
customs of the Indian children and adults are 
woven throughout the book in a delightfully 
informative manner. A biography of this out- 
standing Indian woman is a real contribution 
to our Indian study. 


ONE THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Selected and arranged by Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist. Decorative drawings by 
Henry C. Pitz. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith 
Company. Pp 601. $3. 

Part I of this comprehensive anthology based 
on the selections of Roger Ingspen includes 
poetry for young children, while Part II is de- 
voted to poetry for children twelve and over. 
Both sections include holiday, humorous, nature 
and animal poetry. Old and new poets are well 
represented. The indices of authors, first lines, 
and titles make this large volume a practical 
reference for teachers and librarians but rather 
a cumbersome volume for a child. 


GIANT MOUNTAIN. By Frances Fullerton 
Neilson. Illustrated by Mary Reardon. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. Pp. 120. $2. 

Ronnie adored his father Péré, the hermit, 
and the Giant Mountain, a peak in the Adiron- 
dacks. They climbed this peak and while they 
sat before the fire at its summit Péré told the 
story of Kal-een, the beautiful Indian girl whose 
arrow flew stronger and straighter than that 
of any of the men and how the giant built the 
mountain for her. Ronnie, a shy boy, sensed 
that the valley folk felt his father was queer. 
However, after Ronnie kept the children awake 
when the school bus was caught in a blizzard, 
and his father rescued all of them, both father 
and son won the admiration, respect and esteem 
of the countryside. 
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Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS... 





Intereultural Relations 


SEEKING TO BE A CHRISTIAN IN RACE 
RELATIONS. By Benjamin E. Mays. New 
York 10: Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pp. 48. Twenty-five cents. 


This pamphlet is one of a series of three, the 
other two being Sense and Nonsense About Race 
by Ethel J. Alpenfels and Know—Then Act by 
Margaret C. Mulloch. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to set forth 
a Christian basis for human relations. The 
author contends that the elimination of race 
prejudice and discrimination is dependent not 
upon man alone but upon a Christian philoso- 
phy of life that expresses itself in human rela- 
tions.—Hannah M. Lindahl, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


MORE THAN TOLERANCE. Prepared by 
the Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Educa’ion, National Education As- 
sociation. Washington 6, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Pp. 32. 
Fifteen cents. 


The brevity and compactness of this pam- 
phlet recommend it for use as the basis of train- 
ing courses on intergroup understanding, both 
for teachers colleges and for in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. In reports of projects that 
have been carried out in Springfield (Massachu- 
setts), South Bend, Atlanta, Providence, New 
York City, Detroit, and Pittsburgh the bulle- 
tin emphasizes that we need more tolerance and 
better understanding if we are to stem the ris- 
ing tide of antagonisms and prejudices in this 
country.—Katharine Koch, Reading Teacher, 
Phillips School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Community Resources 


THE RURAL SOUTH. A Reading Guide for 
Communi'y Leaders. Edited by H. C. Brear- 
ley and Marian Tippit. Nashville 4, Tennes- 
see: The Southern Rural Life Council, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Pp. 86. Price 
not given. 

“Because of the absence of adequate library 
facilities, Southern rural community leaders are 
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often unable to obtain books suited to their 
needs,” says the foreword of this attractively 
prepared reading guide. The guide meets these 
needs with summaries of about seventy care- 
fully selected books, each one chosen on the 
basis of its value in making Southern com- 
munities aware of their problems. The reviews, 
interesting in themselves, direct readers to vol- 
umes which suggest ways of utilizing all avail- 
able resources—human, institutional and nat- 
ural.—K. K. 


KENTUCKY’S RESOURCES. Bulletin, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. Pp. 351. Fifty cents. 


This generously illustrated report has a four- 
fold purpose: for use in teacher education 
classes, to acquaint teachers in service with 
Kentucky’s resources, as a source book for 
children, and to provide useful information for 
adults. The over-all purpose is to make Ken- 
tucky’s citizens, present and future, aware of 
the richness of her resources and the ways in 
which they should be developed. The resources 
studied include soil, water, forests, wildlife, 
parks and recreational areas, natural flowers, 
shrubs, birds, minerals, human resources.—K. K. 


Health and Safety Education 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Prepared by Elmer B. Siebrecht. New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livings’on Street, Brooklyn 2. Pp. 48. 
Price not given. 


In this study of accident facts will be found 
not only an analysis of accidents but also sug- 
gestions for the development of a safety edu- 
cation program. 

The bulletin makes clear that safety is an 
integral part of the curriculum; therefore, it 
cannot be taught in isolation but must be re- 
lated to all the school activities—H. M. L. 


SCHOOL FIRES. Prepared by the National 
Fire Protection Association. Boston 10: the 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street. Pp. 48. 
Fifty cents. 
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By means of statistics, descriptive illustra- 
tions, and pictures, this pamphlet shocks the 
reader into an awareness of the ever-present 
menace of school fires and a realization of the 
resulting tragic consequences of carelessness. 
the booklet gives specific and practical sug- 
gestions for safeguarding our school children. 
It should be in the library of all administrators 
and school board members who rest on the belief 
that a fine looking brick school building is 
“fireproof.”—K. K. 


MANUAL OF FIRE DRILL PROCEDURE. 
School Document No. 9, 1945. Prepared by 
the School Safety Council under the direc- 
‘ion of Frederick J. Gillis and Edward J. 
Wall. Boston: City of Boston Printing De- 
partment. Pp. 19. No price given. 


Prepared in the interest of safety promotion 
for all school centers of the City of Boston, this 
manual is a valuable supplement to the pam- 
phlet School Fires. Although much of the 
material will be familiar to school authorities, 
the manual will serve as a practical reminder 
and a check on local procedures. 

Similar publications obtainable from the 
same source include: Emergency Sickness and 
Accident Control; Bicycle Code; Safety in the 
Garden; Safety in School Shops; Suggestions for 
School Safety Pa’rols.—K. K. 


TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. 
Prepared by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington 6, 
D. C.: the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. Pp. 79. Thirty cents. 


Classroom teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools will welcome this handbook on sight 
conservation, Clear summaries of facts re- 
vealed by research and learned through the ex- 
perience of specialists are presented. 

The importance cf helping children to de- 
velop healthful, intelligent habits of reading, 


writing, and doing other close work is empha- 
sized in the handbook. Many practical, spe- 
cific suggestions for sight conservation are 
given.—H. M. L. 


Youth Employment 


YOUR COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG 
PEOPLE: THEIR EMPLOYMENT AND 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Pre- 
pared by the Interagency Committee on 
Youth Employment and Education. U. S. 
Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 316. Washington 25, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documen’s, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 31. No price given. 
Stressing the fact that all the agencies with- 

in a community must work together to meet 

effectively the problems of youth, employment 
and education, this bulletin presents a number 
of vital topics for study. Each topic is followed 
by questions designed to stimulate interest in 
the local situation and to help groups of adults 
and young people concerned with the needs of 
youth under changing social and economic situ- 
ations.—K. K. 


WHY CHILD LABOR LAWS? By Lucy Man- 
ning. U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 313. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Pp. 13. No 
price given. 

It may come as 2 shock to some readers of 
this bulletin to learn that child labor is still a 
serious problem in some parts of our country, 
a problem intensified by wartime labor demands. 

This booklet summarizes information about 
state laws regulating child labor, the legal 
standards that are desirable, the chief weak- 
nesses of state child labor laws, the value of 
employment certificates, and the specific ways 
in which citizens can give assistance in en- 
forcement of the laws.—K. K. 


Teacher Education Opportunities 
(Continued from page 185) 


It is quite possible that among the colleges 
which did not reply there are some offering as 
fine programs of study as any of those included 
in the survey. Nevertheless from the data 
assembled it seems that the possibilities of get- 
ting really adequate teacher education in pre- 
school education are still rather limited. Judg- 
ing from the letters received in addition to the 
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catalogues, the trend is for many colleges. to 
add more work in this field in the next five 
years. Here, of course, as elsewhere, the old 
laws of supply and demand operate. It is only as 
people generally become more interested in the 
education of young children and demand more 
and better teachers for them that the colleges 
will respond with adequate teacher education. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 





Bertha E. Lyon 

Bertha E. Lyon died at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
October 17. For thirty years she was director of the 
kindergarten at Northeast Neighborhood House, the 
demonstration. kindergarten for Miss Wood’s Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training School. She showed rare genius 
in her understanding of children, in her progressive edu- 
cational ideas, and in her work with teacher education 
classes. She travelled widely, was broad in her political 
and civic interests, and left an indelible impression on 
all who were fortunate enough to know her. Parents, 
children and students all found her an unforgettable 
personality, warmly human, with a keen sense of humor 
and a sane and sympathetic outlook on life. Her em- 
bodiment of deeply spiritual ideals made her a dynamic 
influence in the lives of all who worked with her. 
—Stella Louise Wood. 


Changes 

Marian L. Grimes, from assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, to instructor in the elementary school, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Helen Heffernan, from chief of the division of elemen- 
tary. education, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, to elementary education officer, Edu- 
cation Division, Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of General MacArthur’s Headquarters in Japan, for 
one year. 


New A.C.E. Branches 


Southern Primary Kindergarten Association, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 

Kentucky Association for Childhood Education 

McCracken County Association for Childhood Educa- 


tion, Kentucky 
Jackson County Association for Childhood Education, 


Tennessee 
For Children In Other Countries 

In December of 1945. the Association for 
Childhood Education announced a project for 
sending kits of toys and educational materials to 
children in assembly centers in Europe, trans- 
portation and delivery to be cared for by 
UNRRA. At the cnd of August, Charles F. 
Ernst of UNRRA advised that four hundred 
eighty-nine kits had been forwarded to Euro- 
pean countries and that seventeen were being 
sent to China. Other kits are being prepared 
by A. C. E. branches and individual members 
and friends. One was displayed by UNRRA 
at the recent meeting of UNESCO in Paris. 

For a short period UNRRA will continue to 
forward materials which are packed according 
to specifications obtainable from A. C. E. Head- 
quarters and mailed to: 
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UNRRA 
Liberty Freight Forwarding and Warehouse Company 


573 Hudson Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Harold E. Snyder, executive secretary of the 
Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction, urges the continuance of this 
project and hopes that many kits for children 
will be sent as soon as possible. An article by 
Mr. Snyder appears on page 166 of this issue of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Kindergarten Extension Bulletin 


The Illinois A. C. E. has been untiring in its 
work for the establishment of kindergartens as 
a part of the public school system of the state. 
Last year legislation providing state aid for kin- 
dergartens was passed. This year, in further 
support of the need for and value of kinder- 
gartens, the Illinois A. C. E. has published and 
will distribute widely a 32-page pictorial bulle- 
tin called Kindergartens for Illinois. The ques- 
tion, “Why Do I Send My Child to Kinder- 
garten?” is answered by parents. “Why Do I 
Believe in Kindergartens?” is answered by edu- 
cators. This attractive, convincing, well-illus- 
trated bulletin will be useful to people every- 
where who are working for the inclusion of 
kindergartens in their school systems. It may 
be ordered from Lillian Wagner, 204 East 109th 
Street, Chicago 28, Illinois. (Twenty cents.) 


National Commission for UNESCO 
The first meeting of the United States Na- 


tional Commission on educational, scientific and 
cultural cooperation was held in Washington, 
D. C., September 23-26. 

The Commission is composed of one hundred 
members, including representatives of fifty edu- 
cational, scientific, cultural and civic organiza- 
tions, forty members selected by the Depart- 
ment of State, and representatives of ten or- 
ganizations selected by the Commission. Maycie 
K. Southall, president of the international As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, was one of 
the forty members selected by the Department 
of State, and one of the nineteen persons elected 
to the Commission’s executive committee. 
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LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading Program 


Nila Banton Smith 


has this two-book plan: 





| FOR THE SECOND YEAR | 





l 


IN NEW PLACES 
Edition for 
First Semester 
256 pp 


260 new words 


| 


Read and Do 
(Skill development 
book) 


& Teachers’ Guide | 


























| 


WITH NEW 
FRIENDS * 
Second Semester 
Book 
256 pp. 

340 new words 


| 
Read and Do 


(Skill development 
book) 























| Teacher's Guide | 








[FOR THE THIRD YEAR] 











Edition for 
First Semester 
0 pp. 

440 new words 


FROM SEA TO SEA * 





OVER HILL AND 
PLAIN * 
Second semester 
book 
320 pp. 

501 new words 





Read and Do 


(Skill development 
book) 

















| Teacher's Guide 





*“The completion of: 





Read and Do 
(Skill development 








book) 








| Teacher's Guide | 





WITH NEW FRIENDS 
Second Semester Book 


FROM SEA TO SEA 
Edition for First Semester 


OVER HILL AND PLAIN 
Second Semester Book 


marks the completion of all the readers in the 
LEARNING TO READ Program. 


Information about 


First Year Program 


of LEARNING TO READ, and for the One-Book 


Plan for grades 
request. 


are available on 


lease write to our nearest office. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3 


221 East 12th pent 


Chicago 


709 Mission Street 
San Francisco 3 
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The Commission is set up as a direct and 
permanent link between United States citizens 
and the United States delegation to an inter- 
national body—the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
organized in London last fall. UNESCO held 
its first meeting in Paris in November. 

At the September meeting members of the 
Commission discussed the proposed program of 
activities for UNESCO and drew up recom- 
mendations for the guidance of the United 
States delegation to the Paris meeting. Con- 
sideration was also given to ways in which 
schools and colleges, scientific societies and na- 
tional organizations interested in furthering in- 
ternational understanding can take part in the 
work of UNESCO. 


Legislative Information Service 

The name of Child Welfare Information 
Service, Inc., has been changed to Social Legis- 
lation Information Service, Inc. The service 
will continue to report congressional and fed- 
eral action in the broad fields of health, educa- 
tion, welfare, housing, employment, recreation. 

The service issues the Social Legislation Bulle- 
tin for organizations and individuals who want 
to be well informed about the effect of federal 
action on family life, children, and community 
services. While Congress is in session the bulle- 
tin is issued approximately weekly so that sub- 
scribers have up to the minute information. 
When Congress is in recess the bulletin reports 
on important developments in federal programs 
affecting the general welfare. Impartial and ex- 
pert summaries and interpretations of important 
pending legislation are included, as well as 
background information to explain trends and 
developments. Bills can be followed from the 
point of introduction to final enactment. 

Organizations and individuals wishing to 
subscribe should write to Social Legislation In- 
formation Service, Inc., 930 F Street, North- 
west, Washington 4, D. C. 


State Directors Outline Program 

Following the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary Educa- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri, on March 21, the 
executive committee of that organization form- 
ulated six problems which, in the light of 
conference discussions, appeared to be especially 
significant. These problems and the chairmen 
of the working committees selected to attack 
them are: 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Borzoi Books FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





TOBIAS 


Written and illustrated Gay pictures illustrate this appealing and shivery story ol 


by Barbara Briggs 


By Mary Walsh 
Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz 


Retold by 
Fruma Gottschalk 


a boastful little tiger who learned a lesson through sad 
experience. Ages 4 to 8. $1.50 


THE MULLINGAR HEIFER 


In this entrancing tale of the Mullingar heifer, a brave boy, 
a trusting little girl, and a sweet grandmother bring to life 
all the fantasy and mystic beauty of Irish folklore. 

Ages 8 to 12 $1.50 


THE RUNAWAY SOLDIER 


and Other Tales of Old Russia. These old Russian folk tales 
picture the life of the people, their poverty and riches, their 


Illustrated in full color sorrow and humor, their tragedies and rejoicings. 


by Simon Lissim 


Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 
THE HUNGRY MOON 


By Patricia Fent Ross Mexican Nursery Tales. Filled with sunshine and color, these 
Illustrated in full color tales are based on nursery rhymes that are part of the 


by Carlos Mérida 


Retold and 


heritoge of Mexican boys and girls. Ages 4 to 9. $3.00 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE NORTH 


In the retelling of these marvelous fairy tales, Einar Nerman 


Illustrated in full color follows closely the originals of such writers as Hans Christian 


by Einar Nerman 


By Vera Edelstadt 
Illustrated by 
Louis Bunin 


Andersen, Selma Lagerl6f, Moe and Asbjornsen. 
Ages 8 to 12. $3.00 


OCEANS IN THE SKY 


The story of man’s need for water for farming, fishing and 
sciling, and his fears of its destructive powers. A simple, 
+ vivid account of the water cycle that makes life possible on 
earth. Ages 8 to 12. $1.7 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE 


Written and illustrated The beautiful surprise that awaited the birds the morning 


by Emma L. Brock 


With pictures 
by C. Lovat Fraser 


after the heavy snowfall will please readers of this tale as 
much as it did the birds. Ages 3 to 8. $1.25 


NURSERY RHYMES 


This handsome new edition of an old favorite will delight 
children with its gay and amusing pictures illustrating age- 
less rhymes. Ages 3 to 8. $2.00 
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Send for free catalogue of Borzoi Books for Young People 
These are Borzoi Books. 


They are published in New York by 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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NOW IN PRESS 
NUMBER READINESS, REVISED 


Campbell, Wren, Osburn 


This illustrated series of arithmetic texts for Grades 3-8 will soon appear in a Re- 
vised Edition. The books will retain their valuable organization featuring the pre- 
sentation-study-test plan. All books have a "readiness" chapter, five chapters de- 
veloping appropriate materiais, and a final self-help chapter. New Features: 


e Simplification of fraction content, mixed 
numbers, and improper fractions in NUM- 


BER EXPERIENCES (Grade 4). 


@ Elimination of 2-figure divisors from NUM- 
BER EXPERIENCES, transfer of some prac- 
tice work to NUMBER ACTIVITIES (Grade 
5). 

@ Modernization of dates, prices, and illustra- 
tions, and extensive rewriting for further 
clarity and simplification. 


ARITHMETIC FOR USE 
Wren, Randall, and Others 


A complete, soundly-developed program of arithmetic practice for Grades 1-8 with 
emphasis on the practical application of arithmetic concepts, especially adaptable to 
both editions of Heath's NUMBER READINESS SERIES, or for use with any other 
standard arithmetic text. 


Thinking with Numbers 

Advancing with Numbers 
Continuing with Numbers 
Achieving with Numbers 


Growing with Numbers 
Learning about Numbers 
Working with Numbers 
Studying about Numbers 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta. San Francisco Dallas London 





1586547951284753892 4 
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Perfect for 
elementary 


science 


A “First Book’’ about how living 
things grow and change 
Text by 
MILLICENT E. SELSAM, 


former biology teacher 






Pictures by Frances Wells 


“Picture-book introduction to the 
life cycle of a chicken describing 
the day-by-day development of 
the embryo, without going intc 
animal or human growth the 
author indicates there are many 
similarities . . . Clear and colorful 
illustrations.” 

—The Library Journal 


Carefully tested with groups of 
children, easy to read, this book 
has been called ‘‘a real contribution 
to beginning science.’’ First to 
third grades. Sturdily bound in 
cloth. $1.00 


Send for your copy 
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for which I| enclose $.................... 
8 Please send me the illustrated catalog describ- ' 


g ing other Young World Books. a 
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For Your Rhythm 





KEEP SINGING, KEEP HUMMING 


For this book MARGARET BRADFORD selected, 
over a period of many years, songs that have 
the elements children like in song. Then, 
youngsters of her music and rhythm classes 
at City and Country School in New York 
City, selected the ones they liked best. 
The tunes are within the range of a child’s 
voice. The texts and the pictures by 
LUCIENNE BLOCH are in the range of a 
child’s experience. All are in the range of 
easy memory. Most important of all, the 
songs are worth remembering, because they 
are selected and arranged by musicians and 
human beings of taste—that is to say MAR- 
GARET BRADFORD, BARBARA WOODRUFF, and 
the youngsters. ; 
Honorable Mention—Herald Tri- 
bune Spring Book Festival, 1946. 


Age 4-7, Grades K-1 $2.00 
WORK AND SING 


| is a book of work songs—songs that have 


built America—by ELIE SIEGMEISTER with 
pictures by JULIAN BRAZELTON. The book 
can be used with children in three ways— 
as good music, because folk songs are the 
best music; for rhythm classes, because the 
children can, with the help of the pictures, 
imitate the rhythms of the songs; and for 
an understanding of the history of America, 
because by understanding the rhythm and 
the movement that built the country, one 
understands the country itself. 

Age: 9 and up, grades 5 up $2.50 
Send for free illustrated catalog containing 
full descriptions of these books and many 
others—for ages 2-12. 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
Publishers of Young Scott Books 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Order NOW for picture study and for Christmas 
gifts. Elementary School Children. 
Chairman, William E. Young, New York State 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great 
paintings. Used in schools and homes for nearly 
fifty years. Inexpensive and instructive. 


(Continued from page 200) 
Characteristics of a Good Elementary School 


The Perry]-ictures 


partment of Education 


Education Department 
Programs for Children Below Six 


Chairman, Helen Heffernan, California State De- 


Coordination cf School and Community Service for 
the Twelve-Month Developmental Program for 





All children love the Perry 
Pictures. Encourage them 
to make a collection of their 
very own. Sixty cents will 
bring a set of 30 atiractive 
pictures for children, each 
5% x 8; or 30 pictures illus- 
trating the Christmas story; 
or 60 pictures size 3 x 3%. 
You will be delighted with 
them. 


64-page Catalogue with 1600 
miniature illustrations in it 
for FIFTEEN cents. 


Chairman, Jennie Campbell, Utah State Departmen: 
of Education 
Techniques for Stimulation of Curriculum Develop 
ment Throughout a State 
Chairman, Anne Hoppock, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education 
Programs for the Continuous Professional Education 
of Teachers 
Chairman, Verna Walters, Ohio State Department ot 
Education 
School Housing and Facilities for a Desirable Educa 
tional Program 
Chairman, Julia Wetherington, North Carolina State 
Department of Education 


Officers of the Association of State Directors 


of Elementary Education are: 
R. Lee Thomas, chairman, Tennessee 
Jennie Campbell, vice-chairman, Utah 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 33, 


Malden, Massachusetts. 




















Helen K. Mackintosh, secretary-treasurer, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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No nails, bolts, or rods . . 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also Mfr. of Playground Equipment 





Made of special light weight hardwood 
Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons 


. Simple interlocking corners. 


Ships . . . Boats 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building Blocks 
for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


We also manufacture Floor 


Blocks and hollow blocks 


. Airplanes 
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TEACHER 
TRAINING 


SCHOOLS 





Otional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely 
North Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and 
specially designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Mid-year term: Feb. 3. Summer term: 
June 20. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 611-R, Evanston, III. 





University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The IlIman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teachers. For information 

regarding courses and dormitories write: 
Office, IIIman-Carter Unit, Box M 


3944 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
Three-year course preparing high school gradu- 
ates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in Ed. degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the homes. Limited enroll- 
ment. Send for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
815 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 


Y Wondering 
What to Give 


For Christmas? 


Why not a subscription to Childhood 
Education or a subscription and member- 
ship in the Association for Childhood 
Education? 


For information about special Christ- 
mas gift rates, send TODAY to 
ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


pS Washington 6, D. C. # 














Miss Wood's 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL, INC. 
2017 BRYANT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 
EDITH A. STEVENS, Associate Principal 
Organized 1892 as Minneapolis Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation Normal School. Graduates are teaching in 
thirty-two states, Hawaii and Alaska. Demands 

exceed supply. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades to meet increased de- 
mands. Full college course combines liberal edu- 
cation with professional work; leads to degree of 
B.S. in Ed. Accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. Delightful campus life. 


27 Pilgrim Road BOSTON 15, MASS. 











Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 


College 
A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teaske~.. Lo- 


cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 


410 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








Better School Homes 
For Children 


1946 Reprint Service Bulletin 


Contains articles on schoo! planning, im- 
provement and housekeeping with photo- 
graphs and floor plans of nursery school, 
kindergarten and elementary school rooms 
and buildings. Material is reprinted from 
1945-46 issues of CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION and from School Housing Needs of 
Young Children, 1939 A.C.E. Member- 
ship Service Bulletin. 


Pages, 24 Price, 25c 


Order from 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Postage prepaid when payment 
accom panies order 























By means of statistics, descriptive illustra- 
tions, and pictures, this pamphlet shocks the 
reader into an awareness of the ever-present 
menace of school fires and a realization of the 
resulting tragic consequences of carelessness. 
the booklet gives specific and practical sug- 
gestions for safeguarding our school children. 
It should be in the library of all administrators 
and school board members who rest on the belief 
that a fine looking brick school building is 
“fireproof.”—K. K. 


MANUAL OF FIRE DRILL PROCEDURE. 
School Document No. 9, 1945. Prepared by 
the School Safety Council under the direc- 
lion of Frederick J. Gillis and Edward J. 
Wall. Boston: City of Boston Printing De- 
partment. Pp. 19. No price given. 


Prepared in the interest of safety promotion 
for all school centers of the City of Boston, this 
manual is a valuable supplement to the pam- 
phlet School Fires. Although much of the 
material will be familiar to school authorities, 
the manual will serve as a practical reminder 
and a check on local procedures. 

Similar publications obtainable from the 
same source include: Emergency Sickness and 
Accident Control; Bicycle Code; Safety in the 
Garden; Safety in School Shops; Suggestions for 
School Satety Pa’rols.—K. K. 


TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. 
Prepared by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington 6, 
D. C.: the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. Pp. 79. Thirty cents. 


Classroom teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools will welcome this handbook on sight 
conservation. Clear summaries of facts re- 
vealed by research and learned through the ex- 
perience of specialists are presented. 

importance of helping children to de- 
velop healthful, intelligent habits of reading, 








writing, and doing other close work is empha- 
sized in the handbook. Many practical, spe- 


cific suggestions for sight conservation are — 


given.—H. M. L. 
Youth Employment 
YOUR COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG 


PEOPLE: THEIR EMPLOYMENT AND — 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Pre. 


pared by the Interagency Committee on 


Youth Employment and Education. U. §. — 


Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau 


Publication No. 316. Washington 25, D. C. { 
Superintendent of Documen’s, U. S. Govern- ~ 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 31. No price given, — 


Stressing the fact that all the agencies with- 
in a community must work together to meet 
effectively the problems of youth, employment 
and education, this bulletin presents a number 
of vital topics for study. Each topic is followed 
by questions designed to stimulate interest in 
the local situation and to help groups of adults 
and young people concerned with the needs of 
youth under changing social and economic situ- 
ations.—K. K. 


WHY CHILD LABOR LAWS? By Lucy Man- 






ning. U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 4 


Bureau Publication No. 313. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Pp. 13. No 
price given. 

It may come as 2 shock to some readers of 
this bulletin to learn that child labor is still a 
serious problem in some parts of our country, 
a problem intensified by wartime labor demands. 

This booklet summarizes information about 
state laws regulating child labor, the legal 
standards that are desirable, the chief weak- 
nesses of state child labor laws, the value of 
employment certificates, and the specific ways 
in which citizens can give assistance in en- 
forcement of the laws.—K. K. 


Teacher Education Opportunities 
(Continued from page 185) 


It is quite possible that among the colleges 
which did not reply there are some offering as 
fine programs of study as any of those included 
in the survey. Nevertheless from the data 
assembled it seems that the possibilities of get- 
ting really adequate teacher education in pre- 
school education are still rather limited. Judg- 


ing from the letters received in addition to the 
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catalogues, the trend is for many colleges to 
add more work in this field in the next five 
years. Here, of course, as elsewhere, the old 
laws of supply and demand operate. It is only as 
people generally become more interested in the 
education of young children and demand more 
and better teachers for them that the colleges 
will respond with adequate teacher education. 
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Bertha E. Lyon 

Bertha E. Lyon died at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
October 17. For thirty years she was director of the 
kindergarten at Northeast Neighborhood House, the 
demonstration kindergarten for Miss Wood’s Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training School. She showed rare genius 
in her understanding of children, in her progressive edu- 
cational ideas, and in her work with teacher education 
classes. She travelled widely, was broad in her political 
and civic interests, and left an indelible impression on 
all who were fortunate enough to know her. Parents, 
children and students all found her an unforgettable 
personality, warmly human, with a keen sense of humor 
and a sane and sympathetic outlook on life. Her em- 
bodiment of deeply spiritual ideals made her a dynamic 
influence in the lives of all who worked with her. 
—Stella Louise Wood. 


Changes 


Marian L. Grimes, from assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, to instructor in the elementary school, State 


‘University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Helen Heffernan, from chief of the division of elemen- 
tary education, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, to elementary education officer, Edu- 
cation Division, Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of General MacArthur’s Headquarters in Japan, for 
one year. 


New A.C.E. Branches 


Southern Primary Kindergarten Association, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 

Kentucky Association for Childhood Education 

McCracken County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Kentucky 

Jackson County Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 
For Children In Other Countries 

In December of 1945 the Association for 
Childhood Education announced a project for 
sending kits of toys and educational materials to 
children in assembly centers in Europe, trans- 
portation and ‘delivery to be cared for by 
UNRRA. At the cnd of August, Charles F. 
Ernst of UNRRA advised that four hundred 
eighty-nine kits had been forwarded to Euro- 
pean countries and that sevénteen were being 
sent to China. Other kits are being prepared 
by A. C. E. branches and individual members 
and friends. One was displayed by UNRRA 
at the recent meeting of UNESCO in Paris. 

For a short period UNRRA will continue to 
forward materials which are packed according 
to specifications obtainable from A. C. E. Head- 
quarters and mailed to: 


DECEMBER 1946 


News HERE AND THERE. 





By MARY E. LEEPER 


UNRRA 

Liberty Freight Forwarding and Warehouse Company 

573 Hudson Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Harold E. Snyder, executive secretary of the 
Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction, urges the continuance of this 
project and hopes that many kits for children 
will be sent as soon as possible. An article by 
Mr. Snyder appears on page 166 of this issue of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Kindergarten Extension Bulletin 


The Illinois A. C. E. has been untiring in its 
work for the establishment of kindergartens as 
a part of the public school system of the state. 
Last year legislation providing state aid for kin- 
dergartens was passed. This year, in further 
support of the need for and value of kinder- 
gartens, the Illinois A. C. E. has published and 
will distribute widely a 32-page pictorial bulle- 
tin called Kindergartens for Illinois. The ques- 
tion, “Why Do I Send My Child to Kinder- 
garten?” is answered by parents. “Why Do I 
Believe in Kindergartens?” is answered by edu- 
cators. This attractive, convincing, well-illus- 
trated bulletin will be useful to people every- 
where who are working for the inclusion of 
kindergartens in their school systems. It may 
be ordered from Lillian Wagner, 204 East 109th 
Street, Chicago 28, Illinois. (Twenty cents.) 


National Commission for UNESCO 
The first meeting of the United States Na- 


tional-Commission on educational, scientific and 
cultural cooperation was held in Washington, 
D. C., September 23-26. 


The Commission is composed of one hundred 
members, including representatives of fifty edu- 
cational, scientific, cultural and civic organiza- 
tions, forty members selected by the Depart- 
ment of State, and representatives of ten or- 
ganizations selected by the Commission. Maycie 
K. Southall, president of the international As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, was one of 
the forty members selected by the sa 25 
of State, and one of the nineteen persons elected 
to the Commission’s executive committee. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


A Basic Reading Program 
by 
Nila Banton Smith 


has this two-book plan: 





| FOR THE SECOND YEAR | 


l | 























IN NEW PLACES FRIENDS * 
eee: Second Semester 
260 56 pp. d P vara 
60 new words 340 new words 
| | 
Read and Do Read and Do 

(Skill development (Skill development 

book) — book) 


























| 
| Teachers’ Guide | 


| Teacher's Guide | 











| FOR THE THIRD YEAR| 














FROM SEA TO SEA * OVER HILL AND 


sen PLAIN * 
Edition for 
, Second semester 
First Semester aes 


320 pp. 
440 new words 


| 





Pp. 
501 new words 




















Read and Do Read and Do 
(Skill development (Skill development 
book) book) 

















| Teacher's Guide | | Teacher's Guide | 








*The completion of: 
WITH NEW FRIENDS 
Second Semester Book 


FROM SEA TO SEA 
Edition for First Semester 


OVER HILL AND PLAIN 
Second Semester Book 


marks the completion of all the readers in the 
LEARNING TO READ Program. 


Information about the First Year Program 
of LEARNING TO READ, and for the One-Book 

for grades 2 and 3 are available on 
request. lease write to our nearest office. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 12th Street 
New York Chicago 16 


709 Mission Street 
Sen Francisco 3 
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The Commission is set up as a direct and © 
permanent link between United States citizens — 
and the United States delegation to an inter- — 
national body—the United Nations Educa- ~ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, — 
organized in London last fall. UNESCO held ~ 


its first meeting in Paris in November. 


At the September meeting members of the | 
Commission discussed the proposed program of — 


activities for UNESCO and drew up recom- 
mendations for the guidance of the United 


States delegation to the Paris meeting. Con- - 


sideration was also given to ways in which 
schools and colleges, scientific societies and na- 
tional organizations interested in furthering in- 


ternational understanding can take part in the 
work of UNESCO. 


Legislative Information Service 

The name of Child Welfare Information 
Service, Inc., has been changed to Social Legis- 
lation Information Service, Inc. The service 
will continue to report congressional and fed- 
eral action in the broad fields of health, educa- 


tion, welfare, housing, employment, recreation. ' 


The service issues the Social Legislation Bulle- 
tin for organizations and individuals who want 
to be well informed about the effect of federal 
action on family life, children, and community 
services. While Congress is in session the bulle- 
tin is issued approximately weekly so that sub- 
scribers have up to the minute information. 
When Congress is in recess the bulletin reports 
on important developments in federal programs 
affecting the general welfare. Impartial and ex- 
pert summaries and interpretations of important 
pending legislation are included, as well as 
background information to explain trends and 
developments. Bills can be followed from the 
point of introduction to final enactment. 

Organizations and individuals wishing to 
subscribe should write to Social Legislation In- 
formation Service, Inc., 930 F Street, North- 
west, Washington 4, D. C. 


State Directors Outline Program 

Following the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary Educa- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri, on March 21, the 
executive committee of that organization form- 
ulated six problems which, in the light of 
conference discussions, appeared to be especially 
significant. These problems and the chairmen 
of the working committees selected to attack 
them are: 


(Continued on page 204) 
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